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Reprints Ready 


EMAND for the issues of the SURVEY containing the articles on The 
Task of Civilian War Relief has been so brisk as to use up the entire 
stock and to make it impossible, the past week, to send the back issues to new 


subscribers. A reprint of the series to date, including the sixth article in this 
issue, is in press and will be ready by Saturday. Copies will be sent to new 
subscribers the terms of whose. subscriptions call for them. Others, especially 
these wanting quantities for class use, are invited to write to the Circulation 
Department of the SURVEY. 


The GIST of IT 


IF you are not afraid of Typhoid, go to live 
in Toledo or Dayton or Detroit. If you are, 
move to Cambridge. Page 196. 


NEITHER capital nor labor nor the govy- 
ernment nor the Council of National De- 
fense has a program to prevent controversy 
and strikes at this moment with its supreme 
need for peace at home if we are to prose- 
cute war abroad. Conflicting state laws, the 
giving out of eight-hour government work 


alongside ten-hour private work and a score 


of other puzzling situations have come up 
already. The way out, Mr. Fitch suggests, 
is a governmental board, with such a man 
as Mr. Brandeis at its head, to establish 
standards and to enforce them. Page 189. 


PRESIDENT WILSON has come out flatly 
against the rape of the labor law, and Brit- 
ish and Canadian trade unionists have told, 
for the benefit of the United States, of the 
ill effects of lowered standards, sweating the 
efficiency out of the very workers on whose 
output success hangs. Page 194. 


GENERAL SMUTS, fresh from his Afri- 
can campaign, is for constructive peace. The 
League of Nations Society, before which he 
spoke in London, showed the greatest enthu- 
siasm for a permanent peace to be brought 
about by a union of free nations, including 
Germany. Page 195. 


FEDERAL. plans for enlisting boys of 16 
and over in farming and industry have re- 
sulted in the formation of the Boys’ Work- 
ing Reserve under the joint auspices of the 
Departments of Labor and Agriculture. 
Page 195. . 


BUT please note, says the National Con- 
sumers’ League, that the boy workers sent 
to farms may be employed in growing grain 
for whiskey and beer. Even from dry states, 
the harvest may go to the distilleries. If the 
need for food is so great as to make neces- 
sary a great, new, legalized force of child 
laborers, then it is great enough to justify 
prohibition. Page 195. 


AMERICA is asked to help rehabilitate dis- 
abled Irish soldiers through the society 
whose poster is printed on the cover of this 
issue of the Survey. Page 196. 


ONE hundred million dollars is to be raised 
by the Red Cross for relief work abroad, 
beginning in the sections of France which 
have been freed of the Germans. Page 196. 


PHILADELPHIA social agencies have 
formed an organic committee for handling 
war problems in their midst, Page 197. 


IOWA women have at last secured from the 
legislature the child welfare station for their 
state university, which is expected to work 
out problems of prime importance to every 
state. Page 197. 


SOME social legislation of the recent ses- 
sions in Montana, Utah and New York. 
Page 200. 
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Working Women 
in Convention 


Sixth Biennial Convention 


National Women’s Trade Union 
League, Kansas City, Missouri 


June 4-9, 1917 


At this critical moment in the 
history of the world it is es- 
sential that the working wom- 
en of America meet together 
for fellowship, for counsel 
and for action. 


Delegates invited from all 
affiliated organizations. 


Individual members of the 
National Women’s’ Trade 
Union League and fraternal 
delegates are entitled to a 
voice at the convention. Vis- 
itors welcome to attend the 
open sessions. 


Watch for the Report of the 
Convention in 


LIFE AND LABOR 


Published by the 


National Women’s Trade Union League 
139 North Clark Street, Chicago 
Subscription Price Fifty Cents a Year 


TECHNIQUE OF SOCIAL SURVEYS 
A Handbook for Social Survey Workers 


By MANUEL C. ELMER, Ph.D. 
University of Kansas 


CLOTH - - - $1.00 NET 
THE WORLD COMPANY, Lawrence, Kan. 


96 pp. report of “STUDY OF LIVING CONDI- 
TIONS OF SELF-SUPPORTNIG WOMEN IN 
NEW YORK CITY,” issued by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, price 25c. 


THE WORD OF THE TRUTH 


A Theological Education for One Dollar 


A complete Harmony and Exposition of the Whole 
Gospel, in simple words and order. 


Everyone May Understand the Word of God. 
Description sent o nrequest; or the Book, for $1. 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 


The Growth of a Creed 


An anti-theistic pamphlet by 
ELIZABETH PATTEN, ENGLEWOOD, COL. 


Price, prepaid, 10c 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 

“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings ‘Situations Wanted,” ‘“Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 


Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


GRADUATE NURSE—We are seeking 
the services of a graduate nurse who must 
speak Yiddish or German, to live in a Set- 
tlement and to do visiting nurse work 
among Jewish people. State age, educa- 
tion, experience, reference and salary ex- 
pected. Address 2511, Survey. 


DIRECTOR OF BOYS’ AND YOUNG 
MEN’S WORK—Applications are being 
considered now for the position, vacant 
September Ist, of Director of Boys’ and 
Young Men’s Work in a large Settlement 
in a Jewish neighborhood. State age, ex- 
perience, references and salary expected. 
Must be mature and have had some ex- 
perience in the work. Address 2512 Survey. 


WANTED: A GRADUATE NURSE 
to do visiting work during the summer 
months. The position will probably be- 
come a permanent one. Beautiful seashore 
resort. Answer—Superintendent of the 
Lone Brancn Pusric HeartH Nursinc 
AssocIaTion, Long Branch, New Jersey. 


AT SUMMER CAMP. Capable young 


woman assistant. Experienced, efficient 
secretary. Small salary. Address 2516 
SURVEY. 


A COLLEGE MAN for a general wel- 
fare program for foreign born, especially 
boys. ~ Big future for initiative. Also in 
need of a playground man for summer 
work. Address 2517 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AN experienced social worker, Jewess, 
with conversational knowledge of several 
languages wants a position as an investi- 
gator. Best references. Address 2514 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG woman, college graduate with, 
several years of experience in teaching and 
in social work, efficient, seeks responsible 
position. Address 2518 Survey. 


YOUNG woman of literary ability, uni- 
versity graduate, teacher of English, desires 
summer position in assisting a writer in 
manuscript reading or in research work. 
Address 2519 Survey. 


YOUNG woman, college graduate, 
teacher, experienced in leadership of girls, 
desires position in Summer Camp for girls, 
in welfare work, or as tutor. Address 2520 
SURVEY. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


Eighth year begins September Ist, 1917 


Courses in Social Case Work, Industrial Problems, Public Hygiene, Social Statistics, Medical 


Social Service, Probation, etc. 


Well-organized practice work under careful supervision, For 


1917-1918 Bulletin, address REGISTRAR, 425 South 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TGOS EIT, 


How About the Folks 


in Your Town? 


J. Blaine Gwin, secretary of the As- 
sociated Charities in El Paso, Texas, 
has written: 


“You can always tell, I 
think, whether a speaker is 
a reader of the Survey. When 
I came to El Paso, among 
other speakers I heard two 
“men talk and I said at once, 
because of the wide knowl- 
edge they seemed to have of 
events and trends of thought 
on social, civic and political 
matters, that they were read- 
ers of the Survey. I found 
out later that I was correct 
and also learned later that 
they were the only two people 


in the city who read the 
Survey regularly.” 


That isn’t true of El Paso, alone. 


It is true wherever the Survey is 
read. Don’t you find it so in your 
own experience? 


And, if the Survey’s service of 
news and opinion in all the fields of 
social and civic advance does bring 
such a striking advantage to its read- 
ers, wouldn’t it be a good thing if 
others could be brought to read it 
through your activities as a SURVEY 
Circulator ? 


You'll be elected a member of the 


Survey Associates, if you'll get 
either four new three-dollar sub- 
scriptions to the weekly Survey, or 
eight new two-dollar subscriptions 
to the first-of-the-month Survey, or 
the equivalent in both kinds. 


To help you get these new readers 
for the Survey and this distinction 
for yourself, we'll send you appro- 
priate printed matter just as soon as 
a receive from you the coupon be- 
ow. 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19 St. New York City 


Paul U. Kellogg, Editor 
Jane Addams, Edward T, Devine, Graham 
Taylor, Associate Editors, 


Ben sae eelee oaks 8655955 chess aaeannee Se 


FILL OUT AND RETURN TO 
THE SURVEY, 112 E. 19 st., New York. 


I am glad to enlist as a Circulator in 
the Survey’s campaign for wider social 
information. Please send me _ helpful 
printed matter. 


Nore.—A Survey Circulator, in addition 
to being a subscriber himself, undertakes 
to secure four new $3 weekly subscribers, 
or eight new $2 once-a-month subscribers 
(or their equivalent). A Survey Circu- 
lator is eligible for election as a member 
of Survey Associates for one year, but as- 
sumes no financial liability, nor promises 
renewal another year. 

5-26. 
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| Peace at Home 
The Double Danger of Strikes and Coercion 


HETHER the United States is going to repeat 
the English experience in dealing with labor 
troubles—have a period of strikes and disorder 
and end it all with coercion—or whether it can 
§ find a better way of its own, is a question that is to be decided, 
| either by timely action or by default, within a very short time. 
| The present situation is full of dynamite. There are un- 
settled questions of policy of such grave moment that failure 
to attend to them will undoubtedly mean disaster. “The Na- 
| tional Association of Manufacturers has asked Congress to 
authorize the President to suspend the eight-hour law apply- 
ing to government contracts for the duration of the war. In 
several states laws have been enacted authorizing the sus- 
pension of labor laws. There are serious possibilities of 
trouble in plants which, not in the habit of doing government 
work and having a working day longer than eight hours, are 
| now taking governinent contracts. They face the difficulty, of 
| running half the shop on an eight-hour basis and the other 
| half, working on private contracts, on a ten-hour basis. 

| There can be no question that labor will resist any attempt 
to break down standards previously secured. Employers will 
_be equally opposed to yielding to demands of their employes 
_ based on the war emergency. Neither side will be disposed 
to yield to the other if it believes that the existence of a state 
of war is being turned to account. Already such advantage 
is being taken in certain instances by both employers and em- 
| ployes. A case has recently come to light where an employer 
who had a government contract reduced wages and told his 
' men that it would be treasonable for them to strike. At the 
same time employes have here and there used the national 
| emergency as an occasion to demand more favorable terms of 
employment. As time goes on, the opportunities for strife 
and confusion will increase if industrial changes at all com- 
parable to those that have taken place in England are intro- 
_ duced or attempts are made in that direction. “The question 
| before the country is whether we are going to have controversy 
_ and strikes or conciliation and negotiation. 

Private citizens and industrial leaders in both groups have 
already shown the way in part. The recent conferences be- 
tween managers and men in the mining industry, whereby 
Wage contracts with many months still to run were amended 


By John A. Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


to conform to present facts which were non-existent when the 
contracts were signed, are examples to the whole country in 
patriotism, mutual tolerance and good will. Last week officers 
of the Metal Trades Department of the American Federation 
of Labor offered to sign an arbitration agreement with the 
Navy Department agreeing, for the duration of the war, to 
submit all controversies to arbitration and under no circum- 
stances to go on strike. ; 

In general, however, the attitude of both employers and 
employes is negative. “That the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers at this supreme moment in history could think of 
nothing better than to ask that the President be given power 
to break down labor standards is a sad commentary on the 
statesmanship of that body. 

But labor, in general, is without a program, too. “There 
has come forth so far no constructive plan for meeting and 
adjusting the difficulties that are certain to arise, from any 
labor body or any authorized spokesman for labor. Mr. 
Gompers, with other labor men who are cooperating with him, 
has devoted himself to his task as a member of the Advisory 
Commission of the Council of National Defense, with pa- 
triotic zeal and disinterested purpose. So far, however, no 
plan has been devised which offers anything in the way of 
peaceful adjustment. It is a grave situation for labor. “The 
absence of anything better led in England to the adoption 
of a policy of coercion that would be at once repugnant to 
American habits of thought and dangerous to labor’s hard- 
won right of collective bargaining. Already there have been 
rumors of interference with strikes by the military authorities 
and there has been at least one case of an injunction against 
the carrying on of a strike, based on the theory that it was 
an interference with the successful conduct of the war. 

In the midst of all this confusion what has the government 
to offer? It is satisfactory and encouraging to note that plans 
are going forward to conserve the food supply of the nation. 
Bills are now pending in Congress which have the full strength 
of the administration back of them looking to the encouraging 
of food production and the regulation of its distribution. With 


-a man like Herbert C.. Hoover at the head of a regulatory - 


board, the country would feel assured of good sense and justice 
in the administration of affairs vital to our success in the war. 
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An equally vital matter, the production of munitions, is 
being handled in an admirable manner by the Munitions 
Standards Board that has been created by the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. With an efficient business man at its head 
and with competent engineers in its membership, contracts 
for munitions are being passed on by this board in order to 
insure the fulfilling of all technical requirements. 


The Physical Basis of Output 


THESE two, food and war supplies, are the chief material 
requirements for the prosecution of a war. The government 
has either taken steps or evolved plans for administrative con- 
trol in both of these fields. All of these plans depend for 
their successful operation, however, on the efficiency, loyalty 
and physical well-being of the workers. It is somewhat per- 
plexing and shocking therefore to observe that the government 
has taken no such steps for the conservation of the workers 
and for the adjustment of the complex relations between em- 
ployer and employe as have been taken in these other fields. 

There is a Committee on Labor of the ‘Advisory Commis- 
sion of the Council of National Defense, with Samuel Gom- 
pers as its chairman. It has a membership of several hundred 
persons, including labor men, labor women, capitalists, scien- 
tific men and publicists. This committee has held two all-day 
sessions in Washington at which speeches were made and opin- 
ions interchanged, but without taking action of any sort be- 
yond authorizing the creation of an executive committee. 

Beside the executive committee, Mr. Gompers has appoint- 
ed subcommittees as follows: wages and hours, chairman, 
Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor; mediation and conciliation, chairman, V. Everit Macy, 
New York city; welfare work, chairman, L. A. Coolidge, 
Boston; women and industry, chairman, Mrs. Borden Harri- 
man, Washington; information and statistics, chairman, Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman, Prudential Insurance Company; press, 
chairman, Grant Hamilton, American Federation of Labor; 
publicity, chairman, Edward T. Devine, New York city; 
cost of living and domestic economy, chairman, S. Thurston 
Ballard, Louisville, Ky. 

Of these committees only the first four have been com- 
pleted and organized. The work of the committee on women 
and industry was discussed in last week’s SuRvEY. Appar- 
ently nothing has as yet been done by any of the other com- 
mittees, beyond the appointment of a number of sub-commit- 
tees of the Committee on Welfare Work. ‘These sub-com- 
mittees include industrial safety, sanitation, dust and fumes, 
lighting, structural safety and fire prevention, fatigue, public 
education in health matters and vocational education. None 
of the committees has made any report of progress and the 
executive committee is not yet ready, apparently, to outline 
a program or to propose any line of action to the general 
committee. 

It thus appears that very little has been accomplished so far 
through the Labor Committee. There has not been time 
enough for much accomplishment, it is true. Even if there 
had been time and constructive work mapped out, it should 
be noted that neither the general committee nor any of its sub- 
committees has any power. “They are advisory bodies to an 
advisory commission of an advisory council; for the Council 
of National Defense itself was created to give advice to the 
government. 

It is not intended here to suggest that the Labor Committee 
and its sub-committees should be given wide powers. Em- 
phasis should be laid, however, on the fact that at this time, 
when the mobilization and conservation of the labor forces of 
the country are of utmost importance, no agency of the gov- 
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ernment is in a position to devote itself competently and ef 
tively to those tasks. Even the Department of Labor n 
perforce sit apart so far as adequate powers are concerned 
let other departments of government, which are chiefly « 
cerned with supplies and not with the human forces bacl 
them, deal with those forces without its aid or direc 
counsel. 

What are the powers that the necessities of the time dem 
and which we have a right to expect the government to e 
cise? They appear to group themselves under three heads: 

First, the establishment of standards. The governmen 
manufacturing for itself and is contracting for the manu 
ture of goods on a scale exceeding any previous similar acti 
in its history. New methods are being put into operati 
plants unaccustomed to government work are undertakin: 
on a large scale. Work is being done in states that | 
made reasonable progress in the enactment of laws establisk 
standards of employment and in states with lower stand: 
or with none at all. It is necessary for the protection 
the workers and their maintenance in health and vigor | 
definite standards be laid down by the government. .T) 
should be written into the contracts. 

Second, enforcement of standards. ‘The federal governn 
has at present no force of factory inspectors. Such w 
has been performed heretofore exclusively by the states. 
Department of Labor should now be given power to ins) 
factories doing government work in order to insure the 
servance of the eight-hour law already existing and to enfc 
such other standards as may be written into contracts. 

Third, conciliation and arbitration. To meet the difficul 
that are already presenting themselves and to insure justici 
all and uninterrupted production, it will be necessary to de 
some plan for the speedy adjudication of disputes. The | 
partment of Labor is empowered to mediate in industrial 
putes and it has done so in many cases with marked success. 
must be recognized, however, that the department does 
have the full confidence of employers throughout the coun 
This is not said in criticism of the department; it is mere! 
fact that grows almost inevitably out of the fact that Se 
tary Wilson is a trade unionist and occupies his present p 
tion because he is a representative of trade unionists. We « 
not afford in times like these to depend upon a mediat 
body that is unable, for any reason whatever, to command 
heartiest support and confidence of the whole people. 

For the same reason neither Mr. Gompers’ Labor C 
mittee nor its sub-committee on arbitration and conciliat 
could successfully discharge the necessary functions. 


A Standards Board 


Wuat then can be done? | It has been suggested tha 
special board be created consisting of five or seven pers 
having in its membership an equal number of representat 
of employers and employes with a chairman who is neitl 
to act wherever a dispute arises, in the interest of justice : 
industrial peace. 

Such a board, if created, should do more than act i 
mediatory capacity. “This should be the board of standa 
as well, to whom all contracts should be submitted in or 
that the proper industrial standards may be written into th 
Half the work of mediation will have been accomplishec 
employers and workmen alike can be assured that conditi 
of employment are to be uniform and if adequate safegua 
are set up and maintained. 

If given the power to visé contracts, the board would h 
an opportunity to set up arbitration machinery of the grea 
possible effectiveness, because its administration would be 


\ 


the hands of men possessed of the confidence of both sides, 

Jand because it would be on a voluntary basis, the only sound 
\basis for arbitration at any time. 

There is no question about the patriotism of the overwhelm- 

jing majority of employers and employes of this country. Both 
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are earnestly desirous of avoiding interruptions in production. 
ut both must safeguard their interests. If a board such as 
has been suggested were created, composed of men of the right 
caliber, would it not be possible to draft an arbitration plan 
to be inserted in each contract, and to which the employes as 
well as the employer and the government should be parties? 
‘Under these conditions employers and employes might agree, 
as the metal trades unions have offered to do, in their rela- 

‘tions with the government, to submit all differences through- 
out the duration of the war to this board of standards for 
7 Anal adjudication and award. 

Of all the men in the country to head such a board there 
$ no one so eminently fitted by experience and judicial tem- 
-gerament as Mr. Justice Brandeis of the United States Su- 
/preme Court. It was widely urged, not long ago, that Mr. 
Brandeis should be detached from the court to serve on the 
'gommission to Russia. Here is a task of more fundamental 
‘importance just now than any foreign mission. It goes to the 


N a rainy afternoon in August a woman passing 
through a certain park saw seated upon a bench, 
unsheltered by umbrella or coat, a young mother 

with a baby in her arms. Huddled. up against her 

| was a little fellow of perhaps three years. “There was some- 
thing so forlorn and bedraggled about the three that the 
stranger who had noticed them stopped to see what the 

trouble was. After a short conversation she took them to a 
bureau the purpose of which is to care for just such distressed 

persons. 

The bureau immediately arranged to lodge the mother and 
children in an institution; then it set about to learn whether 
it could help them-further. This was their story. 

' The mother, Lillian Newton—so at least we shall call 
her—had come to the United States from Ireland a little 
more than three years before. Her husband, George New- 
ton, had served ten years with the British army in India, 
Australia, and the isthmus. While in the service he had 

acquired a liking for liquor that apparently had become 

_ stronger than his power to control it, for now that he was 

_ once more in civilian life he found it difficult to work steadily 

_ enough to earn more than a most meager living for his fam- 

ily. His last job he had lost because he had taken “only a 

drop too much of whiskey.” 

Sometimes when he felt that he was becoming intoxicated 
he would take his wife and children to one of his sisters, at 
other times to a woman with whom he once had boarded. 
This woman had been the only person who had ever suc- 
ceeded in making him stop drinking. At one time he had 
kept away from the saloon for nine months. But the reform 
Was not permanent. His wife, an admirable woman in most 
respects, lacked the force of character necessary to keep him 


1The sixth of a series of articles based upon a course of lectures upon 
civilian relief now being delivered in New York with the sanction of the 
American Red Cross, by Porter R. Lee, of the staff of the New York School 
of Philanthropy. The articles are being written by Karl de Schweinitz, of the 
New York Charity Organization Society. 
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heart of the question of preparedness and fitness for war. It 
involves the mobilization and maintenance of the industrial 
army. 

If, however, Justice Brandeis cannot be diverted from his 
duties as a member of the highest court of the land, there are 
other men of clear understanding, breadth of view and pos- 
sessing the confidence of the industrial public, such as Judge 
Julian W. Mack, who succeeded Justice Brandeis as chair- 
man of the arbitration board in the dress and waist industry 
in New York, B. H. Meyer, chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Prof. Henry R. Seager, of Co- 
lumbia, and Prof. John R. Commons, of Wisconsin. Men 
of this type would give dignity to such a board and would 
instantly command for it the support and confidence of the 
public. 

Let us have some such machinery as this and let us have it 
soon. We do not want strikes at this crisis in our political 
affairs. We do not want coercion either. What we do 
want is an opportunity for employers and employes to get 
together voluntarily on a program that will inspire mutual 
confidence and good will; that will safeguard the interest of 
each; and, in so doing, safeguard the interests of the whole 
American people. 


‘The Task of Civilian War Relief’ 


VI 


temperate. Whenever he was out of work he would go on 
a spree and whenever he went on a spree he was thrown out 
of work. 

The man blamed himself for all his family’s troubles. He 
had often tried to stop drinking. He had indeed left Ireland 
in the hope that the United States would offer him better 
chances of reform. When his wife and children were discov- 
ered in the park he had been drinking for a week. Now, 
however, he was recovering from his spree and he expected to 
go to work. As soon as he should receive his first pay he 
would take a room for his family. But he recognized that 
this would not be a permanent arrangement, for he confessed 
that he could not control his appetite for alcohol. 

With an infinite variety of detail the problem of George 
Newton is presenting itself constantly to social workers. 
Superficially it is the problem of drunkenness. Fundamentally 
it is the problem of the change of habit. 

Drunkenness is but one of many habits which the social 
worker is called upon to help individuals and families change. 
There are habits of diet, habits of housekeeping, moral habits. 
It is because of the lessons in the reorganization of habit 
which the treatment of drunkenness teaches that a study of 
the subject is important to the civilian relief worker ; although 
it is true that in Canada an unusual amount of drunkenness 
has been noticed among women in families receiving relief. 

To understand the part which habit plays in drunkenness 
it is mecessary to know something of the three classes into 
which users of alcohol may be divided. ‘These are the occa- 
sional drinker, the free drinker or occasional drunkard, the 
habitual drunkard or inebriate. “The occasional drinker takes 
a drink for the same reason that he eats an apple, because 
he likes it or because it is a sociable thing to do. He rarely if 
ever becomes intoxicated. His insistence upon his right to 
drink is the chief obstacle in the way of the abolition of the 
liquor traffic and he is therefore a social problem to those. 
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who are interested in prohibition. 
problem in the sense that as a violator of the law or as an 
offender in any other way because of drunkenness he comes 
to the attention of social workers engaged in helping indi- 
viduals out of trouble. 


Will-Power the Cure 


Tue free drinker becomes intoxicated. He may become 
intoxicated frequently. His characteristic is his desire to 
experience the more advanced sensations associated with alco- 
holic excess. He may drink without any idea of becoming 
intoxicated; he may have acquired the habit in spite of a 
desire to stop. But to the best of our knowledge the only 
thing that he needs to break his habit is sufficient will power. 

The inebriate is unable to take alcohol in moderation. 
Despite his best efforts, if once he tastes alcohol he is sure 
to drink to excess. Inebriety may be described as a disease. 
Drunkenness in the occasional drinker or the free drinker 
cannot correctly be called a disease. 

According to statistics issued for the year 1909 by R. W. 
Branthwaite, inspector under the inebriates acts of 1879-1900, 
it is estimated in England that of every thousand users of 
alcohol, 980 are occasional drinkers, 1714 to 18 are free 
drinkers or occasional drunkards, and 2 to 2%4 are habitual 
drunkards or inebriates. 

Dr. Irwin H. Neff, of the Norfolk State Hospital, Massa- 
chusetts, says that inebriety is an expression of nervous 
weakness and that upon this weakness is founded a_ habit 
which we call drunkenness. In other words, there is in the 
inebriate a definite pathological condition which predisposes 
him to an excessive use of alcohol if he drinks at all, just as 
a person may be predisposed to tuberculosis—a weakness which 
Dr. Neff says is ordinarily transmitted from father to child. 
Such a person born and living, for example, in prohibition 
territory might, for lack of opportunity, never develop the 
habit of drunkenness. ‘There is no known cure for his weak- 
ness. His only hope lies in not drinking at all. It is possible 
that inebriety may be acquired by long continued indulgence, 
just as a person not predisposed to tuberculosis may with 
sufficient exposure to the disease acquire it. Usually, how- 
ever, inebriety is inherited as a nervous condition, remaining 
latent or becoming evident according to circumstances of habit 
and environment. 

Granted that one knows that a man is an inebriate, the 
first step in treatment is to ascertain whether the patient has 
a desire for intoxication, whether he drinks because he enjoys 
it and whether he is willing to give up the habit. ‘Then it 
is necessary to learn as precisely as possible the measure of 
control over himself which he has or which can be developed 
in him. Mr. Branthwaite holds it probable that in the 
majority of instances a person who is an inebriate (1. e., has 
a definite nervous weakness, a pathological condition) and 
who has also a strong desire for drink can acquire enough 
self-control to maintain sobriety if he is mentally capable of 
appreciating the necessity for effort, if a reasonable chance of 
making that effort is given to him and if he can be induced to 
believe that his peculiar condition renders him unable to take 
alcohol in any form in even the smallest quantity so long as 
he lives. 


“The inebriate’s desire for intoxication,” says Mr. Branthwaite, 
“is acquired by experience, and, what is more, maintained by in- 
dulgence. In the very large majority of cases, when an inebriate 
can be induced or is made to discontinue his indulgence, the desire 
(craving) diminishes, or leaves him altogether, a few hours or a few 
days after his last drink—generally in two or three days. 
inebriate is supposed to have given up alcohol and, after a reason- 
able period, continues to complain of craving he is usually still in- 
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dulging, although possibly in a quantity that would hurt no oth 
person.” 

The craving, in other words, is not the driving power o 
his disease but the force of his habit. It is important to under 
stand this because the method to be used in breaking a habit 
is of course different from that to be pursued in curing ; 
disease. 

Simple encouragement is what Mr. Branthwaite places first 
among the means of treatment. Every inebriate possesses more 
self-control than he appears to have, more than he believes h 
has; but there are few inebriates indeed who can free ther 
selves from alcohol unaided. ‘There is no drug which wil 
permanently eradicate the desire to drink. Simple encourage 
ment supplied by some one in whom the patient has confidene 
is the most potent means of cure. It is the power of personal 
influence, the support given by a stronger to a weaker will. 

Usually, says Mr. Branthwaite, personal influence may be 
supplemented by other things, among them special medicz 
treatment, suggestive therapeutics, electrical treatment, stri 
religious discipline, and the alleged magic of some drug widely — 
advertised as a cure for inebriety. The supplemental treat- 
ment required depends of course largely upon the needs of the 
patient. With some persons a strong religious motive may 
be the most powerful aid in the breaking of the habit. The 
cooperation of an intelligent physician is invaluable in reliey 
ing insomnia and other physical symptoms which may accom- 
pany the stoppage of the intoxicant. Mr. Branthwaite does - 
not believe that any of the cures for alcohol have an inherent 
value. But if the patient believes that the drug will cure 
him, then by all means try it. “This belief will make his wi 
just so much the stronger. 

What is true of the treatment of the inebriate is tru 
of the treatment of the free drinker or occasional drunkard 
Here, also, it is a problem of breaking a habit with this ad 
vantage, however, that there is not the predisposition to alco- 
hol. Here again it is a question of affecting the psychology 
of the individual with personal influence the most potent 
factor. ; 


THERE are few things more effective in the breaking of a 
habit than a change of environment. ‘Take a man from his 
old neighborhood and he cannot drift almost automatically 
into the saloons to which his feet have been turning for years. — 
Better yet, take him where there are no saloons at all. That 
is the value of the farm colonies which are being developed 
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ment. They enable him to establish a new routine of life. — 
Furthermore, they give him work to do, wholesome work | 
chiefly in the open air. Such work occupies a man’s mindy 
and thereby clears it of its old habits and impulses. For the | 
same reason, relaxing diversion which will give the patient 
new interests is valuable. All this the well conducted farm 
colony should supply. . 

The gospel mission is another kind of institution which 
deals with inebriates. A knowledge of the reformations they 
have been instrumental in accomplishing is widely spread. To 
one who examines their work more closely there comes the 
impression of a tragic disproportion between the effort ex- 
pended and the result achieved. This is largely because i 


who.-are trying to reform, no personality to assist the patient 
no attention such as admission to a farm colony, none of the 
careful individual treatment that the man who is trying to” 
rid himself of this habit needs. Thus probably most of the 


nen who have professed to have given up alcohol do not hold 
ito their resolution. ‘The surprising success of one mission 
wwhich has tried to follow up its graduates argues well for the 
more general introduction of this method. 

Group psychology can be made a useful support to the man 
\who is struggling to overcome the drink habit. A class or a 
‘club of men, every member of which has been down and out 
‘through drink, has been organized in each of two cities. This 
class meets regularly. The men report upon their progress 
‘against temptation. If one is especially hard put to it the rest 
jl do their best to help. For the honor of the group the in- 
dividual struggles to succeed and in giving aid to others 
jchieves a victory for himself. 

After-care in alcoholism is as important as it is in insanity. 
‘The home to which the man returns from the farm colony, for 
example, must be as comfortable as is within reason possible. 
lt should be free from things that irritate. Responsible though 
he may be for all the troubles that have come to the family, 
Jus wife should, for the sake of continuing his reform, regard 
‘him as a man worthy of confidence and of her zealous care. 
|She must not nag him. No nagger ever reformed anybody. 
‘The work the man obtains ought not to be debilitating and 
| t ought to be in favorable surroundings. Nothing, for ex- 
‘ample, could be worse than a job in a factory where payment 
's made by check and where the saloon is the only place 
at which the check could be cashed. Recreation and a new 
environment, as already indicated, are important. 

There should be given to the man an objective in life, some- 
| thing definite and concrete, something which he can achieve. 
| Thus to say to a man with a son of nine years, “if you don’t 
stop drinking your little boy will have to go to work when he 
| is fourteen,” is too indefinite. It is a long time until the boy 
will have reached his fourteenth birthday. In urging total 
abstinence it is much better to induce a man to try the experi- 
ment of stopping drinking for a month. When thirty days of 
abstinence have been achieved he will be ready for a further 
| struggle because he will have the aid of that greatest of all 
| psychological strengtheners, the sense of having made good. 


ONG he has lain asleep, 
Bound by the million tiny threads 
Of tyranny 
And little kings, 
Albeit his sleep was restless, 
Troubled by dreams of freedom 
And the stings 
Of innumerable wrongs. 
Sleeping, they thought him helpless. 
He lay upon the ground 
Inert and bound, 
And all their drunken songs 
And revels could not wake him. 
There was not any power 
Could make him 


Arise, avenge his wrongs, 
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This applies to the change of any habit. When the social 
worker tries to bring an individual up to a higher standard 
he finds it effective to divide the road to be covered into small 
sections, so that it may be taken in stages, thus making possible 
the feeling of achievement. 

Important, also, is learning whether the man ever tried to 
reform before. If so, find out under what circumstances the 
attempt was made, and why it failed. Obviously the plans 
of the new campaign and the conditions of it must be made 
to profit by an understanding of the cause of the previous 
defeat. 

The problem of George Newton, whose story was told at 
the beginning of this article, should, in view of this discussion 
of drunkenness, be recognized as a problem in the breaking of 
a habit. To help him in this, the bureau sent him to a pri- 
vately conducted farm colony. ‘There he stayed for three 
months, when his wife urged him to return. For four months 
he worked steadily, adding to the household possessions. “Then 
he met an old acquaintance and in his company became intox- 
icated. After six weeks of sobriety he slipped back to the 
condition in which he was when the bureau first came to 
know him. 

During all this time, however, there was being exerted upon 
him the personal influence of a man who, having been a 
drunkard, was now reformed. ‘This man pulled George 
Newton to his feet and stood by him so effectively that from 
1910 to 1913 Newton was intoxicated only once and then for 
but a short time. “The last news had of him was at the open- 
ing of the war, when he enlisted. 

Institutional care and personal and religious influence were 
all brought to bear upon him with varying effect. Each 
problem in the breaking of habit, whether the habit be one of 
diet or of alcohol, has its own solution, but in general the 
same principles apply to all: first, a thorough understanding 
of the nature of the habit and of the character, history and 
situation of the individual; second, a proper adjustment of 
environment and circumstances, and lastly and above all, the 
influencing of his psychology. 


GULLIVER WAKES 


By Eleanor Preston 


But now the giant wakes 
From his long nap. 
His shoulders heave, his great arms stretch, 
His cobweb fetters snap. 
A century’s thirst he slakes. 
The tiny bureaucrats and little kings 
Fall neck-and-heels. 
(And O! the glory and the wonder of it! 
Freedom sings, 
And all creation! 
And every free heart thrills 
In every nation, 
On every sea.) 
After his sodden sleep of serfdom and oppression, 
Russia stands upright— 
A democracy! 


LABOR STANDARDS HERE 
AND IN ENGLAND 


ECLARING that “nothing would 

be more deplorable” than setting 
aside “even temporarily the laws which 
have safeguarded standards of labor and 
of life,” President Wilson last week 
placed himself squarely in opposition to 
the movement to break down labor laws 
as a war time emergency measure. 
Speaking at the White House to the 
members of the Labor Committee of the 
Council of National Defense, the Presi- 
dent said in part: 


I have been very much alarmed at one 
or two things that have happened—at the 
apparent inclination of the legislature of 
one or two of our states to set aside even 
temporarily the laws which have safeguard- 
ed standards of labor and of life. I think 
nothing would be more deplorable than that. 
‘We are trying to fight in a cause which 
means the lifting of the standards of life, 
and we can fight in that cause best by vol- 
untary cooperation. I do not doubt that 
any body of men representing labor in this 
country, speaking for their fellows, will be 
willing to make any sacrifice that is neces- 
sary in order to carry this contest to a suc- 
cessful issue, and in that confidence I feel 
that it would be inexcusable if we deprived 
men and women of such a spirit of any of 
the existing safeguards of law. Therefore I 
shall exercise my influence so far as it goes 
to see that that does not happen, and that 
the sacrifices we make shall be made volun- 
tarily and not under the compulsion which 
mistakenly is interpreted to mean a lowering 
of the standards which we have sought 
through so many generations to bring to 
their present level. 


Later in the day, at a meeting of the 
committee at the headquarters of the 
American Federation of Labor, British 
labor men, members of the commission 
recently sent to this country by their 
government, out of their own experience 
in two and a half years of war gave ex- 
pression to similar views. James H. 
Thomas, member of Parliament and 
general secretary of the National Union 
of Railwaymen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, said: 


One of the mistakes that we made in the 
war was to forget the human side. At the 
beginning of the war some of our people 
worked 100, 110 and even 120 hours a week. 
They worked seven days a week, too, with 
never a day of rest. Then they began to 
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get worn out and conditions became alarm- 
ing. Now we have gone back to Sunday 
rest and Saturday half holiday and over- 
time has been reduced. If you’re going to 
have a long war you can’t afford to sacrifice 
labor power. 


In answer to a question Mr. Thomas 
said, “With all the great resources of 
the United States, serious as is the con- 
dition of the allies,.I cannot conceive 
of the winning of the war to be depend- 
ent on the breakdown of the child labor 
laws of this country.” A war so won 
would be lost, he said, because it would 
mean the sacrifice of future generations. 

The Committee on Labor of the 
Council of National Defense had been 
called together by its chairman, Mr. 
Gompers, for the purpose of meeting 
the British labor men, Mr. ‘Thomas and 
Charles H. Bowerman, also a member 
of Parliament, and secretary of the Brit- 
ish Trade Union Congress, and a similar 
delegation from Canada led by J. C. 
Watters, president of the Canadian 
Trades and Labour Congress. 

The British delegates reviewed briefly 
the experience of labor under war condi- 
tions. “They expressed themselves vigor- 
ously in opposition to overtime, seven- 
day labor and the employment of chil- 
dren. While there was a demand for 
the breakdown of child labor laws at 
the beginning of the war, there was 
little yielding to these demands and at- 
tendance at school has not been inter- 
fered with in the least. 

Wherever women are employed—and 
according to Mr. Thomas there are 
about one and a quarter million of them 
at work who never were engaged in in- 
dustry before—the principle of equal 
pay for equal work is rigidly enforced. 
In the printing industry no woman can 
be employed so long as men are available. 

The “industrial truce” which was en- 
tered into at the outset of the war was 
a step taken, Mr. Thomas told the com- 
mittee, “without regard to the fact that 
there are people prepared to take ad- 
vantage of others.’”’ The agreement to 
make no changes did not extend to prices 
and the leap in the cost of foodstuffs 
caused such a decline in real wages as 
could not be borne. Prices, Mr. 


‘Thomas said, are now 94 per cent high 
er than before the war. ‘The practic 
now is to write into every governmen 
contract a “fair wages” clause, the de 
termination of what is “fair” being based 
on the cost of living. 

Speedy mobilization of labor where it 
is needed, Mr. Thomas explained, is a 
complished by enrolling “munitions vol- 
unteers,” men who are prepared to 


gency demand in munitions factories. 
Their wage standard is protected by 
paying them the prevailing rate either 


rate to be the higher one of the two. 
Every two weeks these men are ae 
passes on the railroads to enable the 
to pay a week-end visit to their, homes. 
Dock laborers have been organized i 
the same way into flying squadrons t 
be used where needed. These men are 
enrolled as a unit of the military servic 
and work in khaki. This was accom- 
plished, Mr. Bowerman said, throug 
an agreement between Lord Onl 


and the Dock Workers’ Union. Only 
union men are permitted to enlist for 
this service. At present 10,000 men are 
unloading ships as a military service. ; 


4 

R. THOMAS explained the plan 

of allowances to families of sol- 

diers, which he stated relieves them alto- 

gether from dependence on charity. A 

wife is allowed twelve shillings and six- 

pence ($4.12) a week for herself, five 

shillings ($1.25) a week for the first 

child, four shillings ($1.00) for the sec- 

ond, and so on. ‘These sums are paid 
through the post-office. 

Mr. Watters spoke with much feelin 
of the danger to labor of giving up its 
standards during the war. “We need 
to watch,” he said, “lest in our hysteria 
we do not give up more than we 
should.” He insisted that there should 
be guarantees of the strictest sort. “We 
mean to maintain our right to strike,” 
he said. ‘‘We shall give nothing unless 
we get something in return.” After the 
war the employers, however patrioti¢ 
and friendly now, will, he declared, 
merely be looking for the cheapest ma 
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s before, and regardless of war sacri- 
ices by the unions. He pleaded for a 
war to be conducted in a loftier spirit 
than a desire for vengeance. “Our ene- 
Imies of today,” he said, “will be our 
jallies of tomorrow.” 

There were present at the meeting 
many large employers and capitalists, 
among them John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
‘Colgate Hoyt, Emerson McMillan and 
John D. Patterson of the National Cash 
Register Company. 


PEACE THROUGH A UNION 
OF FREE NATIONS 


UNION of “free nations” for the 
preservation of permanent peace, 
and the inclusion of Germany in such a 
union, were enthusiastically endorsed, 
according to a London dispatch in the 
New York Times last week, at a meet- 
ing attended by 1,200 representative men 
and held under the auspices of the 
‘League of Nations Society. Members 
of the Houses of Lords and Commons 
attended and Viscount Bryce presided. 
Other speakers were the Most Rev. 
Randall Thomas Davidson, archbishop 
of Canterbury; Lieut. Gen. Jan Chris- 
tian Smuts, Baron Buckmaster, Lord 
Hugh Cecil and Viscount Harcourt. 
A resolution offered by General 
‘Smuts and seconded by the archbishop 
of Canterbury read: 


It is expedient in the interest of mankind 
| that some machinery should be set up after 
the present war for the purpose of maintain- 
| ing international right and general peace, 
and this meeting welcomes the suggestion 
put forward for this purpose by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and other influ- 
ential statesmen in America and commends 
to the sympathetic consideration of the Brit- 
ish people the idea of forming a union of 
free nations for the preservation of per- 
manent peace. 


Thunderous applause is declared to 
have greeted Lord Buckmaster when he 
said: 


This league of nations will fail unless 
Germany is admitted into it. If she is ex- 
cluded it will be nothing but a league 
against Germany, in which case I see no 
prospect before the world but the unending 
darkness of night. We have got to separate 
the German rulers from the German people. 
We must destroy the one and support the 
other. If that is done I believe our future 
will be safe. 


‘General Smuts, the famous South 
African, came out strongly against carv- 
ing any nations “‘to please the great 
powers :” 


If a hundredth part of the thought given 
to this war were given toward peace there 
never would be war again. I believe a 
passion for peace has been born in this war 
which will prove greater than any. passion 
for gain or conquest. As far as is humanly 
possible such wars as this should never be 
tolerated. However, there is danger in be- 
lieving too much in treaties until we have 

a radical change in the hearts of men. I 
think that change is coming. There must 
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be no patchwork peace or a peace which is 
simply a compromise of conflicting interests. 
Every nation must have a choice in its own 
destiny and not be cut and carved to please 
the great powers. 


Viscount Bryce agreed with General 


Smuts in regard to reprisals and said 
that the objects of the meeting were “to 
advocate an agreement among civilized 
states which will serve as a basis for 
permanent peace among them by pro- 
viding for a peaceful settlement and for 
the observance of treaties and interna- 
tional law.” 

Both William H. Taft, president of 
the League to Enforce Peace in this 
country, and -William H. Short, its sec- 
retary, were quoted next day by the 
Times as declaring that the objects. of 
the British and American associations 
were “alike in the main.” 


FEDERAL ENLISTMENT OF 
BOYS FOR FARMS 

OVERNORS of practically all of 

the states have notified the national 

director of the United States Boys’ 

Working Reserve of their intention to 

cooperate in its plan of mobilization of 


boys between the ages of 16 and 21 years: 


this summer for work on the farms. 
The Boys’ Working Reserve is pro- 
moted by the United States Department 
of Labor as part of the general scheme 
of increased food production agreed up- 
on by it and the Department of Agri- 
culture. Under this agreement the De- 
partment of Labor was to find men and 
boys to fill the jobs on the farms and 
the Department of Agriculture was to 
find the jobs. The United States Em- 


ployment Service is advertising for men, 


and is securing many thousands of them. 


in various sections of the country. The 
Boys’ Working Reserve is directed to 
the enlistment of as many as possible 
of the boys above 16 who are now idle. 
The Department of Labor estimates that 
there are 5,000,000 boys of from 16 to 
21 years within the country and that 
2,000,000 of them are doing nothing. 
To be enrolled the boys within these 
ages must pass a physical examination, 
must have the consent of parents or 
guardians and must agree to obey the 
leader and camp superintendent fur- 
nished for each party. Each boy is to 
enroll for a period specified by himself, 
and in case he prefers other than farm 
work an attempt is to be made to find 
such work for him. ‘Thus fruit and 
vegetable picking, canning and even ship- 
building may be supplied with boys. 
The distinctive feature of the organ- 
ization is its system of recognition of 
the boys’ services after the normal in- 
dustrial demands as to wages, hours and 
conditions shall have been met. ‘To 
every boy will be given a bronze badge 
as a testimonial that he has performed 
at least one week’s service. “To the 
bottom of it will be attached a bar with 
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the words “Honorable Service, 1917.” 
Each successive year’s work will be rec- 
ognized by the addition of another bar. 

The boys will be organized into 
squads of twenty-five, with a leader re- 
cruited from agricultural college, boys’ 
club or other suitable source, who will 
direct their work and amusements and 
look after them in general. 

In the time of harvest attempts will 
be made to get work for large numbers 
of boys, then on school vacation, under 
conditions permitting them to camp out. 

The director of the Boys’ Working 
Reserve states that it has been launched 
for four reasons: 


1. So that there shall be available in 
time of need an adequate reserve of farm 
labor. 

2. So that federal standards shall be 
stamped on local and state organizations 
which will assist in carrying out the scheme. 

3. In order that, through the bestowal 
of a national badge, the boys may actually 
realize that they serve the national govern- 
ment. 

4. So that all the state, county and local 
organizations may be coordinated in the 
work of classifying and distributing labor 
to the best advantage, both to the country 
and to the boy. 


Thus far only a few thousands of 
boys have enrolled—these in the New 
England states and Oklahoma—but 
with the beginning of the school vaca- 
tion period the organization hopes for a 
rapid development. Its industrial ideals 
are as yet hazy. It has no clear concep- 
tion of its relation to organized labor. 
Except that it is under federal super- 
vision, it takes no positive stand on the 
questions of maximum hours or a mini- 
mum wage. Nor does its prospectus 
guarantee that the boys will not be em- 
ployed at dangerous machinery. Indeed, 
the whole structure is experimental. 
Through the governors an agency is be- 
ing secured in each state for handling 
the organization. 


CHILD LABOR IN MAKING 
ALCOHOL 


HILD labor and grain saving—a 

new aspect of war prohibition—is 
brought out in resolutions passed on 
May 11 by the executive committee of 
the National Consumers’ League, urging 
upon Congress the need of prohibiting 
the use of grain for manufacturing alco- 
holic beverages during the war. 

Among the other wastes of alcohol- 
making, the league points out, is the 
waste of child labor now being recruited 
in great numbers—50,000 in New York 
state alone—for agricultural work. 
Such work the league holds may be 
reasonable wartime service for boys who 
will later go to college, but for those 
who “must leave school at the seventh 
grade or below, the loss of two months 
in the spring and in the fall this year 
and next is irreparable. Especially for 
children not born to the English lan- 
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guage, every shortening of the school 
year is an injury and sacrifice.” 

The league points out that grain, 
sugar and hops are grown in wet and 
dry states alike, so that this boy labor 
may be employed directly, even in pro- 
hibition states, in growing materials for 
liquor. Moreover, 


both men and boys are occupied in the 
manufacture of glass bottles, drinking 
glasses, mugs and other bar fixtures. It has 
increased in recent years following the in- 
vention of bottle blowing machines. The 
waste of the children is indeed a cruel one. 
No more wretched employment is open to 
young boys than that of the glass bottle 
industry. The little fellows employed are 
not eligible to become apprentices and sub- 
sequently skilled workers in the glass indus- 
try. Theirs is a “dead end” employment. 


Among the other wastes listed are the 
increase of traffic congestion through the 
shipping of liquor, bottles, etc., the use 
of horses and motors in transporting 
them, the large space occupied by brew- 
eries, distilleries and saloons which could 
“be used for preparing and distributing 
supplies.” 


So long as the Congress declines to stop 
these multiple wastes of man power, child 
labor, agricultural acreage, city real estate, 
motors, and horse vehicles, and transpor- 
tation by trains and boats, what hope is 
there that serious heed will be given by 
citizens to requests for personal economy? 
If the threat of international famine is such 
that this new, authorized, legalized increase 
in child labor must be accepted, and chil- 
dren must be called. from school to help to 
cope with it, the duty of the Congress to 
stop these wastes is correspondingly urgent. 


THE SHAMROCK FUND FOR 
DISABLED MEN 


HE Countess of Kingston, vice- 

president of the Irish branch of the 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Help Society, is 
at present in this country appealing for 
funds to assist disabled Irish soldiers of 
all religions who have been discharged 
from the army on account of physical 
disabilities. There are already 1,241 
of these men being cared for by the Sol- 
diers and Sailors’ Help Society Employ- 
ment Bureau, 35 Dawson street, Dublin, 
and through the generosity of the Amer- 
ican people Lady Kingston has already 
sent over $30,890 to this bureau. 

The latest report from Dublin says 
that the local war pensions committees, 
under the statutory committee, are now 
established all through the country and 
the Soldiers and Sailors’ Help Society 
Employment Bureau is working in co- 
operation with them. ‘These war pen- 
sions committees have been established 
for the purpose of investigating indi- 
vidual cases and granting supplementary 
pensions from funds supplied by the 
National Relief Committee to men 
whose government pensions are inade- 
quate. Under the regulations, however, 
men discharged after home service or 
those who are “time-expired,” are in- 
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eligible for this assistance and would 
be badly off were it not for the help 
granted by the employment bureau com- 
mittee. ‘There are a large number of 
these cases, for large numbers of home 
service men left good employment on 
the outbreak of war and are now unfit 
to resume work, owing to breakdown 
in health. 

“Without the funds sent from Ameri- 
ca,” says Lady Kingston, “the work 
would practically have to stop—which 
would be a real tragedy as the bureau 
is now doing splendid work, and the 
average number of men for whom em- 
ployment is being found is decidedly on 
the increase.” The poster printed on 
the cover of this issue of the SURVEY 
forms a part of the society’s campaign. 


RANKING CITIES BY. THEIR 
TYPHOID RATE 


OR the last five years the Journal 

of the American Medical Association 
has issued a yearly report of typhoid 
fever in the sixty-six cities that have a 
population of more than 100,000. ‘This 
should be an index of efficiency in city 
administration, since typhoid is a pre- 
ventable disease, but strangely enough 
some cities that take great pride in their 
progressive spirit are far down on the 
list, while others of which little in the 
way of civic reform has been heard, are 
near the top. 

Cambridge, Mass., heads the list this 
year, as it did last, with what is proba- 
bly the lowest typhoid rate for a city 
of its size in the world. Next is Pater- 
son, N. J., raising a whole list of un- 
answered questions. Why should this 
city, associated chiefly with turbulent 
labor disputes, handle its health problem 
so much better than Dayton, with its 
commission government, or Detroit, or 
Kansas City or Washington? Why 
should New Haven have almost twice as 
high a rate as New Bedford? Why 
should ‘Toledo and Indianapolis be 
among the worst sinners, while Cincin- 
nati and St. Paul have reached the honor 
roll? 

Among those that have undergone 
conviction of sin and seen the light are 
Pittsburgh, which now has its place in 
the second class; and just beside it is 
another conspicuous convert, Philadel- 
phia, also for decades one of the worst 
of American cities in this respect. Even 
Baltimore is improving, though her place 
is still far down in the third class. The 
South stands worse than East, North or 
West. All but two of the eight cities 
in the lowest class are southern, and 
none of the sixteen in the first class. The 
difficulties in the way of improvement 
are decidedly greater in the South, but 
that they are not insuperable is shown 
by the great advance made by Louisville 
and by the strenuous efforts which have 
moved Nashville up from the very foot 
of the class where she stood formerly. 
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On the whole, there is progress to k 
recorded. In 1916, 33 cities had a lowe 
typhoid rate than for the preceding yez 
and only 26 a higher, and if 1916 — 
compared with. 1910 the improvement | 
decided—a rate of 7.61 per 100,000 i 
1916 as against 19.59 in 1910. 


A GREAT CAMPAIGN FOR REI 
CROSS FUNDS 


UNE 18-25 has been set aside by th 

American Red Cross as the week « 
intensive campaigns to raise money fc 
its work throughout the country. Th 
is the first big drive for funds to resu 
from the appointment recently by Pre 
ident Wilson of the American Red Cro 
War Finance Committee and the We 
Council, and also from securing th 
services of Charles S. Ward, who hz 
conducted intensive campaigns for th 
Y. M. C. A. for many years. 

During the week named New Yor 
city will be subjected to as intensive a 
appeal for money as can be devised. | 
is planned to have twenty teams of me 
and ten of women at work. Prominer 
business men will head the teams an 
each team will be composed of ten pet 
ple. J. P. Morgan, Jacob H. Schi 
and Finley J. Shepard are three me 
who have already agreed to head team 

Forty other large cities will be sul 
jected to only less intensive campaign 
For each of these a man experienced 1 
this method of raising money will | 
provided, either from the ranks of Y. 
C. A. or Chamber of Commerce ‘worl 
ers. The 500 cities containing Re 
Cross chapters not included in the: 
forty will be appealed to as intensivel 
as the chapters can do the work, an 
finally all other cities throughout tt 
country will be appealed to throug 
their mayors. 

Cities not in charge of an experience 
campaigner will be provided wit 
pamphlets of instructions telling hoy 
the work may be effectively done. I 
preparation for the campaigns the me 
who are to lead the work in the fort 
cities met in Washington on Thursda 
of this week to receive suggestions an 
to lay plans, and on Friday represent: 
tives of the 500 cities having Red Cro: 
chapters met for a similar purpose. 

To secure a response from sectior 
of the country not reached by any ¢ 
the above methods, the Red Cross wi 
depend on publicity. The National A: 
sociation of Advertising Clubs has o 
fered its services to carry word of Re 
Cross needs wherever it can reach. I 
addition, the president of every nation: 
bank will be appealed to individually ; 
a prominent citizen to make a contrib 
tion. ‘There are 27,000 national bank 
in the country, 

No figure has yet been set as a desiré 
ble goal to be attained by this campaig 
week. The Red Cross does not hes 
tate to say, however, that it could us 
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3100,000,000 to advantage promptly, 
and that beyond that its usefulness 
would be limited only by the funds at 
its disposal. ‘The War Finance Com- 
mittee is emphasizing now the work it 
‘hopes to do in rehabilitating the strick- 
en sections of France, especially those 
recently left by the German forces.- It 
will not emphasize the need of money 
to care for the dependent families of 
our own soldiers and sailors until it 
knows more definitely what provision 
the government will make for these fam- 
ilies and how much dependency* there 
will be as a result of conscription. 


IOWA’S CHILD WELFARE 
STATION 


UNDAMENTAL service in child 
welfare is expected to result from the 
child welfare research station, established 
by the legislature and the state university 
of Iowa as an outcome of the agitation be- 
gun several years ago by leading women 
of the state, who formed for the purpose 
the State Organization to Promote the 
| Establishment of the Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station. Supported by 
women’s organizations, physicians, some 
members of the legislature and by uni- 
versity professors, led by Prof. Carl E. 
Seashore, they all but succeeded in 1915 
| in passing the bill which has now become 
| law by unanimous vote of both houses. 
This act provides $25,000 annually 
for ‘“‘the investigation of the best scien- 
tific methods of conserving and develop- 
ing the normal child, the dissemination 
of the information acquired by such in- 
vestigations and the training of students 
| for work in that field.’ The station 
is to be located at the state university in 
Iowa City, where it will utilize the 
laboratories, libraries and services of 
scholars in the respective fields of inves- 
| tigation. As these will be utilized at no 
additional expense, the appropriation 
may be used almost entirely in prosecut- 
ing field investigations. The station will 
be organized and governed by a board 
appointed from the faculty of the gradu- 
ate college. 

While the specific investigations will 
not finally be decided upon until a direc- 
tor has been appointed, it now seems prob- 
able that the work will proceed along the 
following lines. A basic survey will be 
made of the physical, mental and moral 
condition of the child’s earliest life, from 
its prenatal period to its sixth year, when 
it enters the first grade of its school life. 
The facts thus found in various locali- 
ties and under different conditions will 
then be traced by intensive investigation 
to find an explanation of each peculiarity 
of the child so discovered. ‘The typical 
conditions operating for good or evil 
during the formative period of child- 

hood will thus be disclosed and inter- 
preted. It is also probable that an in- 
tensive investigation will be undertaken 
on the nutrition of the normal child 
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and another in the field of preventive 
dentistry. 


POOLING A CITY’S SOCIAL 
FORCES 


HILADELPHIA is mobilizing its 

social resources under a district com- 
mittee of the Department of Civic Re- 
lief of the Pennsylvania Committee of 
Public Safety. This committee includes 
the executives of some of the city’s lead- 
ing social agencies, as well as various 
prominent citizens. Robert D. Dripps, 
executive secretary of the Public Chari- 
ties Association of Pennsylvania, is chair- 
man. Judge Charles L. Brown, presi- 
dent judge of the Municipal Court; 
Stevens Heckscher, president of the So- 
ciety for Organizing Charity; Mrs. 
John C. Groome, of the Emergency Aid 
Committee, and Dr. Wilmer Krusen, 
director of the Department of Health 
and Charities, are vice-chairmen, and 
John Ihlder, executive secretary of the 
Housing Association, is secretary. 

Acting sub-committees have either 
been appointed or are in process of for- 
mation under the following heads: 
health and sanitation, morals, religious 
activities, dependents, child welfare, ed- 
ucation, Americanization and protection 
of aliens, recreation, industrial condi- 
tions, recruiting and placement. 

The committee is stressing two prin- 
ciples: 1. That organized effort for 
community health and sanitation, child 
welfare, the rehabilitation of families 
which need it, sound and safe industrial 
conditions, regular and wholesome em- 
ployment, clean recreation, adequate ed- 
ucational facilities—especially for aliens 
—and for a robust and pervasive moral 
and religious spirit, is today national 
service and the finest kind of patriot- 
ism, and that, as a corollary, avoidable 
duplication of effort, overlapping, in- 
efficiency, or retrenchment in service 
needed at this time, is definitely un- 
patriotic; 2. that the committee’s work 
will in large part be a failure unless, 
not only during the war, but later when 
the war is over, the charitable and phil- 
anthropic institutions and agencies now 
at work in Philadelphia are stronger, 
more efhcient and better coordinated 
than at the present time. 

Philadelphia has no up-to-date direc- 
tory of social work. “The committee is 
planning as part of its work to supply 
this need. Headquarters have been en- 
gaged, and the chairman will devote his 
entire time to directing the work of the 
committee until the war closes. It is 
hoped that there may be a coordination 
not merely of plans, a thing relatively 
easy to accomplish at any time, but of 
the social forces themselves. By estab- 
lishing a clearing house of social work, 
eliminating avoidable red tape, uniting 
in one campaign all the agencies and 
institutions of public and private char- 
ity, each with its definite part in a com- 
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prehensive plan, elastic enough, however, 
to admit of adaptation to changing cir- 
cumstances, it is believed that this im- 
portant part of Philadelphia’s activities 
may be placed on a war footing as efh- 
cient as its military and industrial activ- 
ities are reported to be. 


COLLEGE SERVICE FOR THE 
VOTERS 


T the election in Oregon next 
month, when sixteen measures will 
come before the voters, Reed College, 
of Portland, will repeat its successful 
demonstration of last fall as to how a 
college may serve the state at the polls. 
For six weeks prior to November 7 
the college furnished speakers to sixty 
audiences in all parts of the city and 
reached probably one-fifth of all the 
registered voters. “The story of the part 
played by the college has been told for 
the Survey by William F. Ogburn, 
professor of sociology and economics of 
Reed College. 

“Every two years,’ writes Professor 
Ogburn, “each voter of Oregon becomes 
a legislator. At each biennial state elec- 
tion a number of bills and constitutional 
amendments, sometimes as many as 
thirty or forty, are submitted .to the 
people. Many of these are so compli- 
cated that to form a careful judgment 
the voter needs to have a good deal of 
research work done for him. But how 
can Bill Jones, who sells groceries, get 
time to decide wisely, for instance, 
whether state, county and city should 
limit its appropriations each year to 106 
per cent of the appropriations of the pre- 
ceding year? ‘This is only one of the 
complex questions he was called upon 
to determine this year. 

“An election in Oregon is a wonder- 
ful educational period. ‘The initiative 
and referendum is a device unsurpassed 
for the education of the people on politi- 
cal, social and economic issues. “The 
citizenry fairly buzzes with comments 
and arguments. “The newspapers help, 
but it would seem that the college is the 
best place for the voters to look for in- 
formation. A college is a seat of learn- 
ing and there is little suspicion that it 
has an ax to grind. 

“This new type of educational work 
was done this year by Reed College by 
five members of the faculty and seven- 
teen students from the departments of 
politics, sociology, economics and public 
speaking. ‘They spoke before sixty audi- 
ences in six weeks. ‘The meetings cov- 
ered Portland so well that there were 
few individuals who did not live within 
three-quarters of a mile of a place where 
a meeting was held. 

“There were usually three speakers 
at a meeting and the most important 
facts bearing on each side of each meas- 
ure were presented in a non-partisan 
manner. Questions and discussions fol- 
lowed. I suspect that the legislators in 
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these meetings listened more attentively 
than do the elected representatives in the 
state legislative assembly. The meetings 
were held at _ clubhouses, schools, 
churches, libraries, private homes, fra- 
ternal halls and hotel luncheons. The 
speakers were both men and women and 
women voters were eager listeners in 
nearly every audience.” 


THE NEW FELLOWSHIP OF 
RECONCILIATION 


se HAT the love revealed in Christ 

profoundly reverences personality ; 
strives to create an order of society 
which suffers no individual to be ex- 
ploited for the profit or pleasure of an- 
other, but assures to each the means of 
development for his highest usefulness ; 
seeks reconciliation between man and 
man, class and class, nation and nation, 
race and race; deepens and enriches de- 
votion to home, to church, and to coun- 
try, and harmonizes all these loyalties 
in dedication of life to humanity and to 
the universal kingdom of Christ’—this 
is the central belief shared ‘by the men 
and women who, since the entry of the 
United States into the world war, have 
formed a Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

Applying this principle to the duty 
of the Christian during the present war, 
they have further agreed “that since 
war, as we believe, inevitably involves 
violation of these principles and disre- 
gard of the supreme value of person- 
ality, we find ourselves unable to engage 
in it and are convinced that loyalty to 
humanity and to Christ calls us instead 
to a life service for the enthronement 
of love in personal, social, industrial, 
national and international life, with all 
that this implies.”’ 

The fellowship does not primarily 
seek a large membership to carry out 
some specific task but desires the cooper- 
ation of all who are in substantial agree- 
ment with its position and endeavor to 
maintain it in their everyday life and 
relationships. As ways of furthering 
the purposes of the group, it suggests 
the distribution of ‘‘fellowship papers,” 
a series of pamphlets by Rufus M. Jones, 
W. Fearon Halliday, Willard L. Sperry 
and others, and a volume of essays on 
The Conquest of War; the ‘formation 
of small circles for the study of inter- 
national and industrial relations; work 
with foreign students such as that de- 
scribed by Charles D. Hurrey in the 
Survey for May 5; establishment of 
social forums for free discussion; liter- 
ary expression of the fellowship’s ideals; 
social surveys; and humane services for 
the oppressed and needy wherever op- 
portunities present themselves. Fellow- 
ship in personal life and group mem- 
bership for mutual encouragement, how- 
ever, are singled out as the most impor- 
tant and immediate means of applying 
constructively the redemptive purposes 
of the declaration. Edward W. Evans, 
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511 Otis building, Philadelphia, is the 


secretary. 


INDENTURED LABOR FROM 
INDIA 


HE first deputation of native wom- 

en ever received by the British gov- 
ernment of India appeared before the 
viceroy in Delhi on March 22 to pre- 
sent an address on the subject of inden- 
tured labor. ‘They had ‘‘thrown aside 
their customary abstention from matters 
outside their domestic circles and taken 
the unprecedented step of appearing in 
this public manner to plead the 
cause of the poor, helpless and ignorant 
women who are taken from our villages 
and made the victims of the indenture 
system in the colonies.” 

The evils of this system, though con- 
ditions, in the West Indies, for instance, 
have been much improved in recent 
years, are well known and have been 
condemned by the Indian government 
itself. But, said the deputation, the 
separation from lifelong ‘associations, the 
sense of degradation for those who have 
been beguiled into leaving their families 
and homes, the loss of self-respect and 
hopelessness of the men and women sub- 
ject to it, have made indentured labor 
an institution which no reform will ever 
justify in the eyes of decent Indians. 


We feel that the evils which have taken 
place under the indenture system have be- 
come so ingrained in the crown colonies 
affected during the past few years that no 
more Indians can go there in the future as 
unskilled laborers without the gravest moral 
risks. We are convinced that to preserve 
the self-respect and to uphold the honor of 
the Indian nation it is absolutely necessary 
that not a single Indian man or woman 
should ever go out under indenture again. 


The viceroy in his reply mentioned 
that owing to circumstances well under- 
stood indentured immigration had been 
virtually stopped during the war. He 
did not believe that a traffic of this sort 
once ended could be revived. “It may 
be that in the future Indian laborers 
may desire to leave their native land in 
order to seek more remunerative employ- 
ment in distant colonies. But if that 
contingency arises, we shall take care 
that the conditions are wholly different 
from those obtaining under the inden- 
ture system.” He hoped, further, that 
through the development of her indus- 
tries India would in future offer such 
tempting conditions of employment that 
neither men nor women would wish to 
emigrate. 

His address included also an eloquent 
plea to the women of India to aid the 
government in the solution of the coun- 
try’s diverse social problems by taking 
a more prominent part in public life. 
He especially desired the deputation to 
use its influence in working for the high- 
er education of womien so that the grow- 
ing inequality between men and women 
should be stopped. The aid of educated 
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women was needed also in hygiene an 
sanitation and, especially, the combat « 
tuberculosis. “‘On all these, it would t 
of inestimable value if women of pos 
tion and education would institute 
campaign of instruction amongst the 
fellow countrywomen.” 


TUBERCULOSIS AMONG TH! 
ROOKIES 


PLAN for the control of tubere 
losis in war time, drawn up | 
Dr. Herman M. Biggs, of New Yor! 
was presented to the National Associ: 
tion for the Study and Prevention « 
Tuberculosis at its annual meeting ju 
held in Cincinnati, by Dr. George F 
Palmer, of Springfield, Ill., chairman « 
the committee on tuberculosis in tl 
Council of National Defense, the othe 
members being Dr. George M. Kobe 
of Washington and Dr. C. J. Hatfiel 
secretary of the national association, 
Dr. Biggs’ plan is, in part, to provic 
for the War Department a list of qual 
fied experts who would volunteer to a 
sist the Medical Corps of the army | 
examining recruits who show signs « 
pulmonary disease, or in whom the hi 
tory indicates its possible presence. | 
would greatly expedite the work of tl 
Medical Corps, already a much ove 
worked body, said Dr. Biggs, if all cas 
of the following types were referred 1 
a volunteer expert: 


Every man whose history shows that 
any previous time he has had any illne 
resembling pulmonary tuberculosis; , 

Every man who gives a history at at 
previous time of pneumonia or pleurisy;~ 

Every man whose history shows that o1 
or more members of his immediate fami 
has had pulmonary tuberculosis or died — 
this disease; 

Every man with a flat chest whose weig 
compared with his height is 15 per cent b 
low normal; 

Every man who gives a history of chron 
catarrh or any symptoms of any disease 
the chest; 

Every man in whom any abnormal phys 
cal signs of any kind are found in the che 

“We are of the opinion,” said Dr. Bigs 
“from our own experiences and interpret 
tion of expert opinion in this matter as we 
as from the experiences of the armies 
Europe, that any man with even a very lit 
ited amount of pulmonary tuberculosis, whi 
is latent or arrested, is almost certain 
break down under the physical strain 
military training and army life, and a foc 
of disease previously latent or arrested w 
almost certainly become active.” 


Other recommendations of this cor 
mittee were the periodic examination | 
all troops within three months after ¢ 
rollment and every three months ther 
after; the prompt isolation and reexar 
ination of every soldier who has a coug 
for more than two weeks or whose ge 
eral physical condition undergoes dete: 
oration. When a positive diagnosis + 
tuberculosis is made, the soldier show 
be given hospital or sanatorium trea 
ment, preferably in his home state, le 
homesickness counteract the benefits | 
climate in remote localities. 
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SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To THE Eprror: Please find enclosed check 

‘for $3 for one year’s subscription to the 

Survey. It has been so much to me in our 
work in this small town. 

Mrs. G. B. Barrow. 

[President, Civic Improvement League.] 
Clarksville, Va. 


WAR RELIEF © 


To THE Eprror: It seems to me there is 
confusion of thought in identifying the Red 
Cross with humanity. Relief to war suffer- 
ing is, I think, essentially military in its 
effect, not humane. 

In the first days of the factory system, 
ruthless industrial methods produced ravages 
_ comparable with those of war—torn bodies, 
bent limbs, blindness and starvation. Organ- 
| ized poor relief, as a subsidy to wages, pro- 
longed these methods by making them a little 
more tolerable. It was only when industry 
was made to pay its own costs, when limita- 
tion of hours, prohibition of child labor, 
sickness and accident insurance, took the 
place of poor relief that industrial suffering 
was reduced. 

It is war, not failure to join the Red 
Cross, that produces the misery we are asked 
to relieve. Whatever makes war more bear- 
able tends to make wars possible. Upon the 
present war, moreover, contributions of any 
sort have a military effect. In modern war 
money and men must be devoted to hospitals; 
if someone else provides my hospitals, my 
money and my men can go to the trenches. 
If I get all the hospitals and my foe none, 
I have so much more chance of winning; if 
they are given to both of us, we can both 
fight longer. If in America we gave dances 
to raise money for field supplies and artillery 
corps, France could provide more hospitals; 
by giving hospitals, we enable France to 
provide more munitions. 

If humanity can be served only by a vic- 
tory for the one side or the other, it is 
doubtless humane to help pay the wages of 
war by contributing military stores: guns or 
hospitals or men. But if it is the first in- 
terest of humanity that wars come as seldom 
and consume as little as possible, then it is 
humane to leave war to stand on its own 
feet. If every warring country paid its own 
wages and were responsible for its own 
wreckage, we should soon find some substi- 
tute for carnage. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 


To THE Eprror: I write from a large state 
college in a western state. I feel moved 
to send you. a concrete example of the effects 
of the notorious conditions in San Francisco 
and the exposition upon the country at large 
—such as were used in the form of argument 
to the exposition and San Francisco authori- 
ties by those working for a clean exposition 
city in 1914-15. 

I am informed by a student here whom 
I consider thoroughly reliable, that the group 
of cadets who were sent by the college to 
drill at the exposition were given great 
freedom while there, and that during the 
week all but one of the entire body visited 
the Barbary Coast. Most of them went there 
the first night, having that in mind as the 
first thing to see because of its reputation. 

Further, the Streets of Cairo was adver- 
tised about among the cadets by those of 
their number who first saw the show, and 
it was generally known among them as the 
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place where it took 10 cents to get in and 
65 cents to get out, but that it was worth 
the money. Some of your readers know 
what a vile show that was: enough per- 
manently to slime a boy’s attitude toward 
womanhood. I personally saw a group from 
one of the many national college fraternity 
conventions at this show. 

San Francisco has the distinction, appar- 
ently, of having introduced into the limbo 
of suggestive ideas in the minds of American 
youths, the whole Hawaiian and South Sea 
cult—much as the Chicago exposition is re- 
sponsible for the complex of ideas connected 
with oriental immorality. It is not two 
nights since a body of students serenaded 
a sorority house with a song, entitled The 
Honolulu Hula Girl, the words of which 
were extremely vulgar and which are di- 
rectly associated with such shows and songs 
as were introduced in San Francisco during 
the exposition year. I regret to say that the 
song was applauded by the members of the 
sorority. 

Here, then, are two instances in as remote 
a region as could well be imagined, tracing 
directly to the effects of the policy back 
of the San Francisco and exposition admin- 
istration. 

The present life and death struggle be- 
tween the reform forces and the business- 
tenderloin combine in San Francisco, though 
less clear cut than the crisis of the graft 
prosecutions, is of national importance and, 
therefore, worthy of treatment in the SuRVEY, 
because it represents the last stand of segre- 
gated commercialized vice in this country 
in unprecedented brazenness and with a 
cynicism which can only be described as 
San Franciscan. 


Pullman, Wash. 


CHILDREN’S MOVIES 


To THE Eprror: “How did you like the 
picture today?” we ask the child of twelve 
or fourteen, who has just viewed a film which 
bears the name of one of his favorite stories. 
“Pretty good,” and then—“It was not right.” 
“Why was it not right?” “Well, they 
rammed the bow of the boat instead of the 
rudder. There wasn’t any girl in the story. 
The chest drifted ashore, they didn’t pull it. 
Lots of it wasn’t true.” 

These statements reveal the attitude of 
the child. “Do not tamper with our stories. 
If the rudder of the boat was rammed in 
the original story, the rudder of the boat 
must always be\rammed in every subsequent 
telling of the story.” 

This is one of the psychological principles 
to which the National Juvenile Motion 
Picture Board calls the attention of the mo- 
tion picture producer who is becoming in- 
terested in juvenile films. The harsh details 
may be softened, usually should be softened, 
but the story must be accurately told. 

The National Juvenile Motion Picture 
Board was formed about three years ago. 
The lack of wholesome juvenile films sent 
the New York committee to the producers 
who unanimously said, “Show us a paying 
demand for juvenile films and we will pro- 
duce them.” The committee looked about 
for this demand. It did not exist. Finally 
from various parts of the country came the 
news of other committees attempting the 
same thing in practically the same way. 
It was as if the great mother-heart of our 
country yearned for the right thing for her 
offspring, and selected the same plan for all. 
By the urgent request of each committee 
in response to the invitation of the New 
York committee, a federation was formed 
and the movement became national. And 
behold, the nucleus of a “demand”! 

All members are altruistic, their only 
desire being to turn the tide of juvenile 
attendance upon the movies to Robinson 
Crusoe, Alice in Wonderland, Twenty Thou- 
sand Leagues Under the Sea, Snow-White, 
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Dickens’ Christmas Carol, Silas Marner, etc. 

And they come! Bless their hearts, they 
come, and they come again the next time— 
1,800, 3,000, 6,000 in attendance at one per- 
formance! 

This is what they wish—the very thing 
they ought to wish; they crave it, they 
must have it, and we shall see that it is 
theirs. We, therefore, insist upon the finest 
and best there is for our children—fine 
photography, clever and subtle acting, whole- 
some stories in plot and detail, stories which 
touch their lives and make them great. 

ADELE F. WooDarb. 
[National Juvenile Motion Picture Board.] 
New York. 


SOCIAL WORK-ISH-NESS 


To THE Eprror: One thought I should like 
to give you for what it may be worth: Do not 
allow the SurRvEY to foster the idea, however 
unconsciously, that professional social work- 
ers and thinkers as a class have a monopoly 
in the world’s supply of good will toward 
men. The layman who spends much of his 
time—too much perhaps—in gainful occu- 
pations is not always an oppressor of the 
downtrodden, and his motives are not al- 
ways selfish. His viewpoint is often differ- 
ent from the viewpoint of the social worker 
because his training and experience have 
been different. 

For example, he is apt to take into account 
self-interest as a factor in human nature, 
which factor is too often confused by social 
workers as the equivalent of selfishness. 
Selfishness is unchristian and anti-soctal, 
whereas self-interest is neither. I some- 
times think that there is as much social 
welfare in an honestly conducted business 
enterprise which is financially successful as 
there is in many of the social activities, lay- 
ing stress, as such a business does, upon the 
importance of the individual being self-sup- 
porting and self-respecting, whereas the dan- 
ger in some purely socialized activities is 
to foster an enervating paternalism. T8 

Also it is not unusual to find among busi- 
ness men a conception as to the true causes 
of the social ills and sensible remedies for 
their cure or alleviation which, for relia- 
bility, compares favorably with the diagnosis 
and remedies of the professional reformer. 

It would not be altogether surprising if 
out of the turmoil of modern thinking there 
should spring up before long a new society 
which would be known as The Society for 
Reforming Reformers, made up of common- 
sense individuals, some of whom might well 
possess a saving sense of humor. Such a 
society should include among its members 
many of the present social workers and 
thinkers, for I recognize a clear distinction 
between the professional social worker and 
the professional reformer. 

But there would be no space reserved, nor 
any standing room provided for that type 
of reformer, whether he be a social worker 
or not, who advocates changes for the sake 
of changes, who impugns the honesty of the 
motives of those who oppose him, who stirs 
up class feeling and who discredits exist- 
ing institutions, as, for example, the courts, 
because of some decision which in his opinion 
is not in accordance with social justice, how- 
ever unassailable it may be legally. 

These thoughts are the results of certain 
impressions I get from reading some of the 
articles in the Survey, and particularly by 
occasional phrases which appear in its col- 
umns when some question of nation-wide or 
world-wide interest is under consideration, 
and the query is asked “What should be 
the attitude of the social worker in relation 
to this great question?” This direct appeal 
to the social worker, as such and under 
such circumstances, is, to my mind, a great 
mistake. His class consciousness should not 
be emphasized when facing a problem of 
general interest any more than it would be 
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right to appeal to the class consciousness of 
the lawyers, or the ministers, or the barbers, 
or the bricklayers. Questions affecting 
methods, practices and ethics—in other 
words, the technique of a profession or class, 
are proper subjects for professional or class 
concern, but not so with questions of gen- 
eral importance. Such questions should be 
regarded from the standpoint of citizen- 
ship, and preferably from the standpoint of 
American citizenship. 

Therefore, I repeat that any tendency to 
encourage class consciousness among social 
workers, or for that matter, among labor or 
capital, or to make any class feel that there 
has been imposed on it a burden of responsi- 
bility for human welfare different in kind 
or degree from that imposed upon all well- 
intentioned and sound-thinking people, is 
an erroneous tendency which has manifested 
itself at times in the pages of your publi- 
cation—although probably wholly without 
any conscious intention on your part, or on 
the part of those who write for your paper. 

All of this is said with the most sincere 
appreciation of the stimulating effect of the 
ideas for social betterment which are largely 
created and carried into effect by the pro- 
fessional social worker. My point is that 
any work that is worth while is of greater 
consequence than the individual or group of 
individuals that is engaged in it, and that 
an exaggerated ego in the individual or the 
group is not only unbecoming, but militates 
against the value of the work itself. 


New York. 


A TYPICAL TOWN 


To THE Eprror: A few months ago some 
of the citizens of Lake Linden, a small 
community of 6,000 people, and Hubbell, 
towns in the copper region of Michigan, 
began investigating the pool room and ciga- 
rette situation, with the result that several 
organizations, as well as individuals, have 
. cooperated to bring about an improvement. 

The laws of the state were reviewed with 
the result that the superintendent of schools 
drafted a circular poster, at the request of 
a committee, which was later submitted to 
the local civic improvement society for ap- 
proval. This society went before the two 
village councils and the board of education 
to secure their cooperation and met with 
success. When the poster was printed it 
was distributed to all the local business 
houses. The daily and weekly press have 
given space and furthered the publicity of 
the movement. At least one saloon and one 
pool room placed the cards on the glass of 
the main entrance, and a proprietor of one 
of the saloons has volunteered to have a 
petition circulated to the effect that in the 
future persons carrying a line of tobacco will 
no longer handle cigarettes (soon there will 
be no saloons as Michigan voted dry last 
November). A recent survey of high school 
students revealed the fact that only one boy 
smoked cigarettes to any degree. 

Clubrooms aré maintained by business 
men of the town, the Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Company has for years maintained 
an excellent public library, a large room in 
the city hall is being used for social center 
purposes by old and young. A hundred and 
fifty thousand dollar ($150,000) high school 
building is now under construction, which, 
besides providing laboratories for all the 
vocational branches, will contain a gymna- 
sium of regular size fully equipped, an audi- 
torium that will seat twelve hundred people, 
this room will be provided with a stage for 
amateur dramatics and a fireproof motion- 
picture booth. 

At the present time art and industrial clubs 
are being planned for the boys and girls. 
Evening classes are now in operation. No 
one person or group of persons is responsible 
for this community movement, but it is the 
result of all forces working together for 
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greater community uplift and improvement. 
Having often been interested in reading the 
articles in the SuRvEYy on the community work 
that is being done in the large centers,I have 
taken the liberty of enclosing a statement of 
what is being done in a small community. I 
am not reporting it as being unusual, but 
rather as typical of the general spirit and at- 
titude in this part of the country, and as an 
example of what can be accomplished when 
there is a genuine spirit of cooperation. 


Lake Linden, Mich. R. 


BIRTH CONTROL 


To tHe Epiror: There are two kinds of 
law-breakers: the ones who break the laws 
for selfish purposes, such as to gain wealth 
or power for themselves, and the ones who 
break laws for unselfish purposes, to further 
some great social principle burning in their 
hearts. ‘ 

Unselfish law-breakers seem usually to be 
punished far more severely than selfish 
ones; the higher the motive that makes a 
man break the law, the more vindictively 
is he punished by those who cannot appre- 
ciate the nobility of the sacrifice. 

There is at present on trial in Cleveland a 
case of the unselfish sort of law-breaking. 
Mrs. R. D. Mitchell has been arrested on 
the charge of having in her possession birth- 
control literature, technically called ‘ob- 
scene.” The articles, drugs or information 
that she had are openly sold in every drug 
store, or may be obtained from any family 
physician, but such men are not prosecuted. 
This woman is picked out for a victim be- 
cause she was not hypocritical nor mer- 
cenary, but boldly believed that the law is 
unjust, and proceeded to ignore it. 

Birth-control is no more contrary to na- 
ture’s laws than is brushing one’s teeth. It 
is advocated by the highest authorities, and 
is practiced almost universally by all in- 
telligent married couples. But the poor, who 
cannot support children, are not informed on 
such subjects, and the result is that our 
country is being swamped with unwelcome 
children, forced on the parents by the state, 
born in want and doomed from birth to 
lives of hunger and despair. The United 
States is the only civilized country in the 
world where laws exist against the spread 
of birth-control information. In Holland, 
since the establishment of free birth-control 
clinics, the infantile death-rate has fallen 
greatly, and the national health and stature 
has been increased. It is an unavoidable 
conclusion that every person should have 
the right to say when and how they shall 
have children. By the present laws, this 
right is denied to thousands of poor people 
in practice, and to all of us in theory. 

Realizing these facts, and many more, a 
prominent clubwoman and the mother of 
four children has violated the laws on this 
subject in the firm belief that they are 
cruel and unjust and that it is only a mat- 
ter of time when they will be repealed. By 
that act she takes her stand in a group of 
heroes who have dared to risk their liberty 
for their faith. The cases of Mrs. Byrne and 
Margaret Sanger in New York city have al- 
ready resulted in an investigation of the 
law and will bear more fruit later. It is 
certain that the names of these women will 
be hailed as pioneers when the names of 
their judges are hidden in oblivion. 

The outcome of the Cleveland case is still 
uncertain, but it looks serious. The same 
judge recently sentenced Dr. Ben Reitman 
with the full severity of the law. The duty 
of the readers of this letter is plain. They 
should help to further publicity in all ways. 
The cause of truth never needs censorships 
or inhibitions. Mrs. Mitchell may be spared, 
but if not, her sacrifice will not have been 
in vain. She points the way to richer lives 
and fuller freedom. 


Cleveland. S. H. Purnney. 


SOCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


MONTANA’S legislature has created a divis 
sion of child welfare to be under the super 
vision of the State Board of Health. This 
is the fifth such division in the country, the 
others being in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Kansas. Important power 
were added to the state health board, ae 
valuable regulations affecting the work of 
public health and school nurses were passed. 


UTAH’S legislature two years ago was de- 
scribed in the Survey by James H. Wolfe, of 
Salt Lake City, as a useless session so far 
as results were concerned. This very fail- 
ure, however, aroused the people of the 
state and paved the way for a fruitful ses- 
sion just adjourned. It is, Mr. Wolfe points 
out, practically the beginning of social and 
industrial legislation in Utah, but it is a 
broad beginning. The legislature passed 
what is hoped will prove the most effective 
prohibition bill in the United States; it es- 
tablished an industrial commission with 
large powers, including the administration 
of the workmen’s compensation act and con- 
trol over contracts between employers and 
employes; it passed a broad initiative and 
referendum bill; it established a public utili- 
ties commission; it appropriated $2,000,000 
for roads and accepted the proffered federal 
aid in road-building and vocational educa- 
tion; it enacted an important irrigation law 
and established a water rights commission; 
it rewrote the militia code. While the in- 
come tax bill failed in one house, an occu- 
pation and privilege tax imposed on mining 
operations, which goes into operation in 
1918, will, it is said, draw the attention of 
tax experts throughout the United States. 


PERHAPS it is the students of educational 
matters who are most jubilant over the re- 
sults of the session of the New York legis- 
lature just closed, for measures which they 
hardly dared to hope for have gone through. 
For instance, the “cities bill,’ reducing the 
New York board of education from 46 mem- 
bers to 7, “gives hope of getting things 
done,’ as someone said. The similar town- 
ships bill means that the educational system 
of the entire state, city and rural, can now 
be organized upon a definitely efficient basis. 

The restaurant bill, supported by the Con- 
sumers’ League, gives to women employed 
in restaurants a 54-hour week, rest for one 
day in seven and no night work. } 

The advertising of quack remedies for 
venereal diseases is prohibited. Health 
certificates for marriage licenses will be re- 
quired hereafter. Provision is made for the 
consolidation of certain health districts of 
the state in the interests of economy and 
efficient administration. A better regula- 
tion of registration districts for vital sta- 
tistics has been secured. The bill regu- 
lating more strictly the sale and use of 
drugs, introduced by Senator Whitney, has 
passed, though in a somewhat modified form. 

The proposed constitutional amendment 
granting full equity jurisdiction to children’s 
courts and courts of domestic relations, 
drafted by the State Probation Commission 
and introduced into the proposed constitu- 
tion of 1915, was introduced separately this 
year and passéd. It gives to the courts of 
this state the power possessed by the Chi- 
cago Juvenile Court and many others to 
deal with children’s cases and cases of non- 
support in a broadly social and non-crim- 
inal manner. | 
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The passage of the Hill-Wheeler city lo- 
‘cal option bill extends to people of all cities 
yn the state, except New York city, where 
he law would have to be accepted by spe- 

ial referendum, the right to vote on licens- 
ing for the sale of alcoholic beverages 
within their limits—a right hitherto possessed 
only by the towns. 

In the field of prison reform, an impor- 
tant law discontinues the fee system in county 
jails and substitutes per capita weekly pay- 
ments for the maintenance of prisoners. 
‘Another act provides that any prisoner under 
life sentence shall be eligible for parole 
‘except only those who are serving a life 
term because the death sentence was com- 
muted. The provisions that superintendents 


of state prisons may lease lands, paying > 


for them out of the capital fund; and that 
all farms of state institutions, including 
prisons, shall be under the control of the 
Department of Agriculture, are considered 
advantageous, both because of the economy 
of thus further developing industrial re- 
sources of the institutions, giving opportu- 
nity for outdoor work for prisoners, and 
ensuring skilled supervision of such work. 

At the discretion of directors of reforma- 
jtories of the state, the use of tobacco will 
be permitted. Since many disciplinary 
troubles have arisen over this point, the 
jnew ruling is expected to make for har- 
) mony. 

The bill providing for three-family use of 
old dwellings in Brooklyn, over which hous- 
jing reformers sharply divided, was passed. 
‘The Strong reorganization bills for the 
State Board of Charities all failed. The 
| passage of the Brown ripper bills, permit- 
‘ting the abrogation of certain features of 
| the labor law during the war, and the 
-success of the bills establishing the State 
Hospital Commission to work out a ten- 
| year program, have been previously reported. 


JOTTINGS 


| VOLUNTEER courses in typewriting, book- 
| keeping and indexing have been offered by 
| Columbia University, New York city, to 
| train students for government service. 


| NEW officers of the National Association for 

| the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 

| are: President, Dr. Charles L. Minor, Ashe- 

| ville, N. C.; secretary, Dr. Henry B. Jacobs, 
Baltimore; treasurer, William H. Baldwin, 
Washington. 


| MINIMUM wage boards for the embroidery 
industry have/ been established by the Swiss 
Bundesrath. The state department has 
| power to determine both piece and hourly 
| rates of wages which may be varied from 
| time to time, but before making such deter- 
| mination is obliged to obtain a report from 
a representative wage board commission. 


| THROUGH an error the statement was 

' made in the Survey of May 12 that the leg- 
islature of Iowa had passed a bill giving 
the governor authority to suspend the child 
labor laws, despite the fact that in the issue 

of May 5 this bill was reported as defeated. 
The earlier statement was the correct one, 
the bill having passed only one house. 


_ OVER 2,000 students of Teachers’ College, 
| New York city, have registered for special 
| two weeks’ emergency classes in war cook- 

ing, the making of Red Cross garments, 

knitting, field photography and fifty other 
| War topics. Regular classes are discontinued 
| and examinations waived for all who. take 
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this work. The college estimates that 20,- 
000,000 inhabitants of the country will profit 
by this work, since the teachers will in turn 
give similar courses in their own home towns 
this summer. 


SENATOR ROBINSON, who led the fight 
for the federal child labor law in the upper 
branch of Congress, is authority for the 
statement that there is not the least pos- 
sibility that the Senate will seriously con- 
sider the suspension of the law, despite 
the movement among southern cotton opera- 
tors to postpone the date on which it will 
go into effect from September 1 next to the 
end of the war. 


MANY friends made by Henry Bournes Hig- 
gins, president of the Australian Federal 
Arbitration Court, while he was in this 
country three years ago [the Survey, Au- 
gust 1, 1914], will learn with regret of the 
loss of his son and only child, who was 
with the British troops in Egypt. Judge 
Higgins has been for long the president of 
the Melbourne Peace Society, and has never 
ceased to speak and write on behalf of free- 
dom of speech, even in war time. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, Montreal, has rec- 
ommended the founding of a Department of 
Social Service to the university governors, 
One argument was that the war had turned 
people’s minds more than ever to the ur- 
gency of social and industrial problems. It 
was also pointed out that while the number 
of trained social workers in Montreal has 
greatly increased in the last few years, most, 
if not all, of these have received their train- 
ing in the United States. 


TWO HUNDRED newspaper men—pub- 
lishers, editors of dailies, Washington cor- 
respondents, correspondents of foreign jour- 
nals, magazine editors and writers—have 
been invited by the Academy of Political 
Science in the City of New York, to join 
in a conference on foreign relations. What 
America should stand for in the day of set- 
tlement—in world organization, in the prin- 
ciples underlying that organization—with 
respect to the Caribbean and Latin America, 
with respect to the East, with respect to 
colonies and weaker nationalities, are some 
of the things to be discussed at the meeting 
which will be held May 28 to June 1, at 
Long Beach, Long Island. The American 
Society of International Law is codperating 
with the academy. 


CLUB girls from twenty-eight New York 
settlements met together May 12-13 at Mt. 
Ivy, the summer house of the College Settle- 
ment, in the first inter-settlement confer- 
ence of senior club girls. Such topics were 
discussed as finance and business manage- 
ment, form of organization, membership and 
club standards, neighborhood social work, 
house social activities, club programs and 
club spirit. The conference was a first step 
in forming a permanent association of inter- 
settlement girls’ clubs, similar to the boys’ 
inter-settlement athletic association. 


PRELIMINARY announcements of the 
health surveys now in course by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Conipany in different 
parts of the country indicate a large inci- 
dence of rheumatism as well as diseases of 
the heart and stomach. In West Virginia, 
where the company was investigating dur- 
ing March, influenza was unduly prevalent. 
In Kansas City, scarlet fever and measles 
showed so high a rate as to point to pos- 
sibly epidemic conditions. In the western 
city more sickness was found among Negroes 
than among the white people. In West Vir- 
ginia, the greatest amount was among coal- 
miners. 


MASSACHUSETTS, which a fortnight ago 
had two dry votes in Congress, has now six 
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and in addition a “spotted dry,” as the pro- 
hibitionists call Senator Lodge, who is will- 
ing to prohibit distilled liquor, but not beer 
and wine. A mass meeting in Boston last 
Sunday, including representatives of prac- 
tically every prominent woman’s organiza- 
tion, urged Governor McCall to come out 
for war prohibition and protested against 
the stand of Senator Lodge and the Boston 
American in the partial measure which they 
advocate. Men’s organizations in all parts 
of the state have already taken a position 
in the matter. 


“THIS town, with a population of 5,000,” 
writes S. P. Chown, of Renfrew, Ontario, in 
connection with the Survey series on the 
Canadian Patriotic Fund, “has raised and 
given, or will have given by the end of 
this year, since the war started over $150,000 
for the Patriotic Fund, Red Cross fund, 
Belgian relief and other patriotic and war 
funds. Early each year we have a patri- 
otic campaign lasting three or four days in 
which we get pledges from all classes, from 
the richest to the poorest, to pay a fixed 
amount each year spread over ten monthly 
payments. If the war continues for another 
year the town is good for another $50,000 
for these funds.” 


THE new base hospitals which the Ameri- 
can Red Cross has been organizing for a 
year and a half are being ordered out for 
active duty and one has reached France. 
Each consists of 23 doctors, 2 dentists, 65 
nurses and 150 enlisted men of the medical 
department, and is equipped to care for 500 
wounded men. Besides its surgical equip- 
ment, each unit has its own laundry, kitchen 
and X-ray outfit. The six ordered out are 
those organized from the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, New York city; Lakeside Hospital, 
Cleveland; Medical School of Harvard Uni- 
versity; Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadel- 
phia; Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill.; and Washington University, Hospital, 
St. Louis. 


ILLINOIS cooperation with the Woman’s 
Division of the Committee of National De- 
fense has been organized under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Joseph TI. Bowen. Sery- 
ing on the advisory council of the state 
division are the presidents of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the state Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the Catholic 
Woman’s League, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association and the Woman’s Church 
Federation. Through the last, the united 
Protestant churches of the state have for 
the first time sought and secured recogni- 
tion in public service. A complete regis- 
tration of all the women of the state for 
service during the period of war is the im- 
mediate purpose of the Woman’s Division. 


THE preparedness claim has captured, for 
the time being at least, the new department 
of prevention and cooperation which V. 
Everit Macy, commissioner of charities and 
correction of Westchester county, New York, 
created several months ago to study char- 
itable and correctional problems in that 
county. The department has practically been 
merged with the Committee on Cooperation 
with Red Cross, War Relief and Health 
Agencies, which is a sub-committee of the 
Westchester County Commission of General 
Safety, created recently to prepare West- 
chester county internally for any emergency 
due to war. John R. Shillady. director of 
the department, is acting as executive sec- 
cretary of the committee. 


“NAIL a flag to your hoe, your spade, your 
rake, and enter heart and soul into the food- 
growing movement.” This slogan of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is 
being followed by the 20,000 local unions in 
every part of the country. The Oregon W. 
C. T. U. is out to make “two chickens grow 
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New Books 
DIABETES— 


Fasting and Undernutrition in the Treat- 
ment of Diabetes —By HeInrIcH STERN, 
M.D., LL.D., New York. 


This little book is based entirely 
upon personal observations and_expe- 
riences. It will be found that it differs, 
in certain essentials and in a number 
of details, from the rules and regula- 
tions laid down by others in articles 
dealing with the same theme. 

It is intended for direct perusal by 
the diabetic patient. 


Cloth—Price $2.00 


FEEDING BABIES— 


The Science of Feeding Babies and 
Normal Care of the Growing Child.— 
By H. Exizasetu Gou tp. 


The author offers so many valuable 
hints and practical suggestions for al- 
miost every phase of a baby’s career that 
her work is bound to meet with great 
approval. 

It is written for young mothers and 
nurses having charge of babies. * 


Cloth—Price $1.50 


TEETH— 

Care of the Mouth and Teeth. A Primer 

of Oral Hygiene.—By JosepH HERBERT 
KaurrmMann, D.D.S., New York. 


This brief volume aims at nothing else 
than the grasping of the fundamental 
idea of the value of oral hygiene. 

To parents, teachers, social workers, 
and all those who have charge of chil- 
dren, this book should prove invaluable. 


Cloth— Price 60 cents 


OBSTETRICAL QUIZ FOR NURSES— 


A Monograph on Obstetrics for the 

Graduate and the Undergraduate Nurse 

in the Lying-in-room.—By Hitpa Eviza- 
BETH CARLSON. 


The essential feature of this work 
consists in a description for improvis- 
ing everything required on an emer- 
gency case. It is eminently practical. 

Cloth—Price $1.75 


WHAT SHALL I EAT— 

A Manual of Rational Feeding.—By 
F. X. Gouraup, M:D., formerly Chief 
of the Laboratory of the Medical Fac- 
ulty of Paris, France. (Translation by 
F. J. Resman.) With a Glossary con- 
taining definitions of the Principal 
Technical Terms, and an Index of Dis- 
eases referred to in the text. 


An Analysis of each Article of Food 
and its Calories are given. Also the ac- 
tions on the digestive functions, in as- 
similation, secretion and _ elimination. 
Likewise the reasons are given why a 
food should be employed or rejected, 
according to the normal or pathological 
conditions of each individual case. In- 
dications and_ contra-indications are 
given in every instance. This makes the 
choice of food adapted to each case easy. 


Cloth-=Price $2.00 


HOSPITALS AND THE LAW— 
By Epwin VALENTINE MITCHELL, LL.B. 


This is a short analysis of the general 
propositions of law relating to health 
institutions, and to make it readily com- 
prehensible to those who are profes- 
sionally or otherwise interested in such 
establishments. 


Cloth—Price $1.75 
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where only one grew last year’; the Michi- 
gan branch is cooperating with the State 
Agricultural School; other states are estab- 
lishing canning clubs. The W. C. T. U. is 
prepared also to give information in regard 
to the making and filling of comfort bags; 
the establishment of rest-rooms at train- 
ing stations and mobilization camps; the 
knitting of vests, muffers and wristlets; 
general relief for families of enlisted men; 
and many other forms of assistance. 


THE United States government has appro- 
priated twelve and a half million dollars 
monthly for relief in Belgium and northern 
France to share with the allies the burden 
of this pressing obligation. In view of this 
fact, the Commission for Relief in Belgium 
has discontinued its appeals for voluntary 
contributions and suggests that pledges for 
future gifts be diverted to other urgent 
needs of foreign war relief. Millions of 
people in Poland, Armenia, Syria, Palestine, 
Serbia and other Balkan countries depend 
on voluntary gifts from America for life 
itself. The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America has sent out a new 
appeal on behalf of these stricken countries 
which do not participate in the official appro- 
priation and where, according to recent 
reports, want and sickness are on the in- 
crease. ; 


THE first task of the mayor’s Committee of 
Women on National Detense, appointed by 
Mayor Mitchel as the official body for the 
coordination of defense and relief com- 
mittees in New York city, is to make a uni- 
form registration of all women’s organiza- 
tions or groups devoting themselves to emer- 
gency work. The committee will then be in 
a position to act as a clearing house for war 
service information of any kind. It will 
be able to suggest new fields. of activity, 
to call attention to obvious overlapping of 
the work of existing agencies and to point 
out to organizations and individuals useful 
channels for their patriotic energies as well 
as opportunities for specialized education or 
training. Ruth Morgan is chairman of the 
committee and Mrs. Harrison Thomas is the 
executive secretary at the headquarters, 4 
east 39 street, New York city. 


THAT the break with Germany does not 
interfere with the possibility of bringing 
aid to the Jews in Palestine was pointed out 
in the Survey for March 31. That this also 
holds true of the relief of Armenians and 
Syrians is stated by Fred P. Haggard, chair- 
man of the committee for the relief of these 
peoples. Contrary to the erroneous belief 
that in the event of a break in our rela- 
tions with Turkey all work in the aid of 
sufferers in the near East would have to be 
discontinued, the committee has made ar- 
rangements for cabling credits to the stricken 
zones and for the administration of such 
funds by neutral agents. After a period 
of dissension and comparative inactivity, 
different factions representing the 200,000 
Syrians in this country have recently come 
together for a renewed joint effort to raise 
a large fund for the relief of their suffer- 
ing friends abroad. 


FOLLOWING its time-honored policy of 
generosity towards its men who serve in the 
army or navy, Massachusetts was quick to 
make provision for such men and their de- 
pendent families. Supplementing their fed- 
eral pay, the legislature voted each enlisted 
man $10 state pay per munth, and in addi- 
tion an amount not to exceed $40 per month 
for dependent families. The administra- 
tion of these _appropriations is in the hands 
of the commissioner of state aid and pen- 
sions. Last summer when troops were called 
to the Mexican border, Governor McCall ap- 
pointed a voluntary committee, the Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Aid Association, to make 
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provision for dependent families. Vh 
troops were called out in the present 

this association found itself with oy 
$20,000 left from the fund raised last sur 
mer, and accordingly was again called i 
activity by Governor McCall. The 
Cross, through its Civilian Relief Commi 
tees, has been of material assistance. . 
Boston, the committee of the Metropolite 
Chapter i is the agent of the Volunteer Aid 4 
sociation in reporting upon the needs « 
families of soldiers. Since the Red Cros 
is a national organization, local chapte 
are also assisting families of men who 
not belong to the Massachusetts quota ar 
consequently are not eligible either for sta 
aid or for assistance from the Volunteer 
Association. 


BESIDES the classes in civilian war reli 
noted in earlier issues of the SURVEY, a nur 
ber of other classes have been announe 
In Denver, 36 persons have registered i 
the class conducted by the Social Ser 
Bureau of the Federation for Charity 
Philanthropy, of which Anna G. Williams_ 
general secretary. The field work is giv 
by the bureau, the City Charities Departme 
and the Jewish Aid Society. In Atlanta, 
class is conducted by Joseph C. Logan, gen 
eral secretary of the Associated Charitie 
in cooperation with the Juvenile Court, th 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association, the Jewi S 
Educational Alliance, the Fulton county pre 
bation officers, the Vocational Bureau, th 
Central Presbyterian Church and the Atlan 
Child’s Home. In St. Louis the Missoui 
School of Social Economy, George B. Mar 
gold, director, is conducting a class for th 
St. Louis chapter of the Red Cross, with th 
cooperation of many social agencies, 
in the hope that those completing the cours 
will form a stable group of volunteers. 


PRESIDENT WILSON has made availabl 
for the United States civil service the lists 0 
eligible candidates for clerical work from 25 
states and municipalities. The Civil Servie 
Commission in New York city offers 150 s 
ographers and typists for appointment in thi 
wartime service of the federal governmen 
That these candidates will receive early ap 
pointment, however, is by no means 
tain, as the number of additional clerks | 
be employed in Washington this year is re 
ported as well under 5,000, while there ar 
100,000 names on the eligible lists of the fed 
eral Civil Service Commission alone. Pres 
reports to the effect that the national capi 
tal would require the help of 100,000 addi 
tional clerks this summer and that problem 
of housing and social living would be pro 
portionately complicated, are said in Wash 
ington to be unfounded. The War Depart 
ment is employing some 700 additional me 
and women in its clerical staff. The Trea 
ury has added 300 clerks, the Council 6 
National Defense something less than 10 
and other departments about 400 in 
When the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 1 
the Treasury Department, 1s engaged in co! 
lection of the income taxes it will have a! 
additional force of 1,500 to 2,000 people it 
Washington and 1,000 in the field. Civi 
service ‘officials see in this war the be 
ning of a process of distifbution of the ex 
ecutive forces of the national governmel 
throughout the country. For example, th 
liberty loan work is being handled by cl 
cal forces in the twelve cities where th 
federal reserve banks are located. Eff 
are constantly made to have field work 
marized before it is reported to the natio 
capital. In this way clerical staffs will bi 
built up in the federal branch offices through 
out the country and the tendency to assemb 
in the capital city a vast army of 
sional public servants out of touch with 
normal political and industrial spirit of t 
United States will be overcome. 


